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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Original Letters, illustrative of English History ; in- 
cluding numerous Royal Letters: from Autographs 
in the British Museum, the State-Paper Office, §c. 
With Notes and Illustrations by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c. Third Series. 2 vols. 
London, Bentley. 

Tue appearance, almost at the same time, of so 

many collections of letters and other historical 

documents, with the publication of a more than 
usual number of works on medieval literature 
and history, seems to announce an increasing 

taste for a more serious and better class of li- 

terature than that which has for some years over- 

loaded the market. It is a good sign, and we 
rejoice at it. The history of the past must ever 
have a strong claim upon our feelings and sym- 
pathies—it is replete with lessons of wisdom for 
the present—it ought to be the ground-work of 
all our knowledge—it comprises the true yra& 
ceavtév of the sage. But history has been, and 
is, presented to the public in a variety of forms 

—sometimes it offers nothing but deceptive preju- 

dices,—sometimes it is a diligent searching after 

truth; and this, again, dry and repulsive, or light 
and popular. Too often our histories are but flip- 
pant compilations of second-hand materials; and 

the combination of higher views of history with a 

conscientious research into original sources is un- 

fortunately a rarity. Another shape in which his- 
tory is offered to us, an imperfect one as regards 
history itself, but one which gives greater insight 
into some of the detail of the undercurrent of events, 
is the publication of the unwrought materials, 
either dressed up ina popes manner to suit the 
general reader, as has been the case with most of 
the collections that have appeared recently, or 
given barely and strictly as original records, and 
thus designed for the use of the future historian 
to whom the Mss. are mot accessible, or for the 
few who are comprised under the title of “ anti- 
quaries.” The work before us belongs to this 
latter class. Its author is too well known for 
his past labours in this field to render it necessary 
a us to offer any remarks on his fitness for the 


For our own part, we are not very partial to col- 
lections like the present. We appreciate all collec- 
tions of documents on a special subject, be its field 
large or small. A great authority in history, Guizot, 
has expressed the opinion that nothing tends so 
much to throw light on difficult and obscure points 
of history as the publication of what the French 
term “ monographs,” in which all the materials 
that can be found which are requisite for forming 
our judgment, all tangible evidence on a certain 
event or series of events, are brought together in a 
definite compass. It is this which gives value to 
the collected correspondence of an individual. 
We appreciate a collection of letters of illustrious 
ladies, not because they throw much light on his- 
torical events, but because they make us in some 
degree familiar with the development of the female 
character in different ages, We are interested in 
& series of the letters of kings, because they in- 
struct us in the individual character of those who, 
according to the ordinary notions and arrangements 
ofhistory, are most closely connected with the des- 
‘nies of the nations they govern. A general col- 

of contemporary correspondence, compris- 
no wider space of time than that in which it 
can be copious and cogneoted, js also of the great- 








est value in giving us a true impression of the his- 
tory of the age. But two or three small volumes 
of miscellaneous letters, extending through four or 
five centuries, touching often slightly on a few far- 
distant and totally unconnected events, and those 
frequently of a character not to be understood, 
and without interest when separated from the 
greater events on which they are dependent, in- 
termixed with letters on subjects of an unhistorical 
and sometimes of a trivial character, can have no 
other object than that of furnishing specimens of 
the epistolary style of different periods. In this 
point of view a first collection is valuable and at- 
tractive; and we may take credit to ourselves 
for the effective and unbiassed manner in which 
the Lit. Gaz. years ago called attention to the in- 
teresting series given to the public by Sir Henry 
Ellis. The natural imperfections of a first attempt, 
seemed to call either for a much enlarged edition, 
or for a supplementary series. The author chose 
the latter alternative, and produced another very 
interesting book. To our taste, it was not wise at 
this distance of time to follow up with a “ third” 
series on the old plan. It has no longer the charm 
of the original idea of giving a chronological se- 
ries of specimens of epistolary writing; it has all 
the disadvantages connected with detached scraps 
of information—and, we think, contains much less 
of valuable historical matter than the two former 
publications. By far the most interesting portion of 
the two volumes before us consists of the letters 
selected from the State-Paper Office, which is now 
more easy of access than it was when the former 
series were compiled, although still far more dif- 
ficult of access than it ought to be. A volume or 
two of popular illustrations of history from the 
epistolary stores of the State-Paper Office would, 
indeed, have been a very desirable book ; but it is 
our business at present to speak, not of what might 
be done, but of what has been done. We can bear 
witness to the care with which Sir Henry Ellis has 
edited his documents, and the pains he appears to 
have taken to illustrate them. 

The “ third” series differs chiefly from its two 
predecessors in the period at which it commences. 
They both began with the fifteenth century; this 
begins with the end of the eleventh, which gives it 
the disadvantage for the public of having two or 
three introductory sheets of not very readable 
Latin, which we think would have been better 
translated. We have one or two letters of Lan- 
franc, alluding, more or less, to the rebellion of 
Roger, Earl of Hereford, against William the 
Conqueror, in 1074; followed by letters of Henry 
I., Thomas Becket, and others. The most cu- 
rious of these Latin letters—indeed, the only one 
of much general interest—is an anonymous epistle 
giving .a somewhat detailed account of Edward 
the Third’s last expedition against the Scots, 
in 1836, which is passed over. very slightly by 
historians. With Henry V. the letters begin to 
be written in English. One or two are given 
relating to that monarch’s wars on the conti. 
nent. With this exception, there is little of real 
interest until we arrive at the reign of Henry VIL., 
in which we have a packet of most curious letters 
by Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and Richard 
his brother, written during the period that they 
were seeking abroad an asylum against the perse- 
cutions of the English monarch. More than half 
of the first and the whole of the second volume 
are devoted to the eventful reign of the eighth 
Henry. x 

Among the correspondence of this period we 





find much that is of the highest degree of interest, 
as illustrating both the events which have been 
preserved by history and the manners and charac- 
ter of the time. The following letter, from the 
State- Paper Office, gives a picturesque but not 
very bright view of the condition of the aristocracy 
of the land upon the breaking up of the feudal 
system: it is addressed by Sir Edmund Howard 
(son of the second duke of Norfolk) to the then 
all-powerful Cardinal Wolsey : 

‘* My duty remembryd, humebly I beseche youre 
grace to be my good lorde, for with owt youre 
graceus helppe I am uttyrly ondone. Syr, so yt is 
that Iam so far in danger off the kyngs lawys by 
reasone off det that I am in, that I dare not go a 
brode, nor cume at myn owne howsse, and am fayne 
to absent me frome my wyffe and my poore chyl- 
derne, ther ys sotche wryts off excecuseons owt 
ayenst me; and also sotche as be my suretes ar 
dayle arestyd, and put to gret troble, whytche is to 
my gret shame and rebewke. Syr, ther ys no helpe 
but throwgh your grace and your good medeacone 
to the kyngs grace, in the whytche ys my synguler 
trust : and your graceus favowre showyd onto me, 
in the opptaynyng of thys byll that I now doo labyr 
for, shall not only be merytoryus, but shalbe the 
save garde of my lyff and releffe off my poore wyff 
and owre x. chylderne, and set me owt ofdet. And 
humebly I beseche your grace for sotche poor ser- 
vysse as I have done the kyngs grace, and trust 
for to doo, that I be not cast awaye; and if the 
kyngs grace or your grace showlde comaunde me 
to doo eny servysse I wolde trust to doo exceptable 
servysse; and levyr I had to be in his grace’ ser- 
vysse, at the farthyst end of Krystendome, then to 
leyff thus wretchydly, and dy with thowght, so- 
rowe, and care. I maye repent that evyr I was 
noble mans sone borne, ledyng the sorafull lyffe 
that I leyff, and if I were a poore mans sone [ 
myght dyg and delve for my levyng and my chyl- 
derne and my wyffys, for whome I take more 
thowght then for my selff: and so maye'I not doo 
nowe but to gret reproche and shame to me and 
all my blood. Syr, yff there be eny creature levyng 
that can laye to me other treasone, murdyr; ffellony, 
rappe, extorseon, brybre, or in mayntenyng or sup- 
portyng of eny of thes, and to be approvyd on me, 
then let me have the extremety of the kyngs 
lawys; and I trust ther shall none laye ayenst me 
eny thyng to be approvyd to my reprotche but 
onely det. Syr, I am enformyd ther shalbe a 
vyage made in to an newfounde land with dyvyrs 
shypps, and cappetayns and sogears in them; and 
I am informyd the vyage shalbe honerable and pro- 
fytable to the kyngs grace and all his reame. Syr, 
if your grace thynk my poore karkes eny thyng 
meet to serve the kyngs grace in the sayde vyage, 
for the byttyr passeon of Kryst be youe my good 
lorde ther in, for now I doo leyff as wretchyd a 
lyffe as ever dyd jentylman beyng a tru man, and 
nothyng I have to leyff on, nor to fynd me my 
wyffe and my chylderne met or drynke ; and glad I 
wolde be to ventyr my lyffe to doo the kyng ser- 
vysse, and if I be put ther onto I dowt not but I 
shall doo sotche servysse as shalbe exceptable, and 
redownd to hys grace honowre. And, Syr, I have 
nothyng to hs but my lyff, and that I wolde 
gladly adventyr in his servysse, trustyng therby 
to wyn sume honeste, and to get sumewhat toward 
my levyng; and if yt shall pleace the kyngs grace 
to have my body doo hym servysse in the sayd 
vyage, humebly I beseche your grace that I maye 
know your pleasure therin. Syr, I ensure you ther 





shall nothyng nor nother frend nor kya let me; 
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but with a wyllyng hert I wyll go, so yt shall stand 
with the kyngs pleasure and yours. The kyngs 
grace beyng so good lorde to me throwghe your 
good medeacone as to yeve and assyne my byll the 
whytche I now doo sew for, or to set me owt off 
det sume othyr ways. Syr, I beseche your grace 
to pardon me that I came not to your grace myself, 
acordyng to my duty; but surely, syr, I dare not 
go a brode, and therfor I have bene thus bowlde 
to wryght to your grace. All the premyssys con- 
syderyd, I humebly beseche your grace to be my 
good lorde, for the passeon of Kryste and in the 
waye of charyte and pete. I beseche your grace 
to pardon me of this my bowlde wrytyng; but very 
povyrte and neede forsyth me thus to doo, as 
know' our Lorde Jhus, who have youe in hys 
blyssyd tuysseone. Wretyn with the hand of hym 
that ys assurydly yours, 
“ Epmunp Howarp, Knyght. 

“To my Lorde Cardenalls good Grace, in hast.” 

Several of the earlier letters in this reign con- 
tain passages which exhibit in a strong light the 
venality and reckless depravity of the age; such 
as the following intimation, from a correspondent 
at Reme to Wolsey, of the poisoning of a cardinal, 
and of the skill of an English bishop in “ conceal- 
ing the truth” in this horrible affair: 

“* As for the poysonynge off my late lorde car- 
dinal, itt haithe bene in the handis off the gretest 
lernidde men in Rome, and determinidde bi the 
most parte off them that my sayde lorde was poy- 
sonydde in suche maner as is comprisidde in the 
commission of hym that didde itt, sende by me 
unto the kyngis grace. I maye not wryte herin 
that I do knowée. The bishoppe off Worcestre 
haithe marvalose grete favor ad occultandam veri- 
tatem. Sed immortalis Deus ‘tam horrendum scelus 
videtur-odisse.” 

- The following report’ of the bishop of Ely on 
the conduct of the monks of that place, written 
probably about the year 1515, looks like a presage 
of the dissolution of monasteries : 

“ My lorde, I have b 
my cathedrall churche of Ely, wher I have ffounde 
suche mysorder, as well touching the non observ- 
ance of religion as allso dilapidacyon and wastyng 
of the temporal! goodes, that and yf yt had nott 
ben lokyd upon betymes, I suppose yt wold not 
have ben abull to have contynuyd a monastery 

*ffower yeres. And so I am sweyr your grace 
wolde thynke yf ye knewe the specyalltyes. I 
have leyn ther thys moneth, and taken muche 
payne to reduce yt to some goode order; and for 
that purpose I have made a new peice and dyverse 
other hed offycers, whyche by the grace of God 
and your ffavor I trust schall reduce yt to a goode 
state wythin some processe of tyme.” 

‘ Another of Wolsey’s correspondents ends his let- 
ter with an anecdote of his royal master’s amuse- 
ments. It is well known how vain Henry VIII. 
was of his taste in music. 

“The kynge haith nowe goode passe tyme bi the 
newe player uppon the clavicordes that M. Roch- 
potte haith broght wyth hym (whoo playith excel- 
lently); and like wyse bi the gentilman off Almayne 
whoo was wyth hys grace at Wudstoke, and haith 
nowe broght hydre a newe goodde and goodly in- 
strument, and playeth ryght well uppon the same. 
Finem faciam in instrumentis musicis, quia aliud nihil 
scribendum in presentia habeo. And thus Jesu pre- 
serve your grace in longe helth and continuall pro- 
speritie.” 

Perhaps the most interesting letters in the whole 
collection are those taken chiefly from the State 
Paper Office, which relate to the progress of the 
doctrines of Luther in our island, while the king 
still prided himself in being @ stanch defender of 
the Pope. In 1521, Archbishop Warham informs 
Wolsey that the doctrines of the Reformation, which 
had previously been progressing in Cambridge, had 
then extended themselves to the sister university 
of Oxford. 

“ Please it your good’ grace to understand that 
now lately I receyvid letters from the Universitie of 
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Oxford, and in thoes same certayne newes whiche 
I am very sorry to here. For I am enformyd that 
diverse of that universitie be infectyd with the 
heresyes of Luther dnd of others of that sorte, 
havyng emong theym a grete nombre of books of 
the saide perverse doctrine which wer forboden by 
your graces auctoritie as legate de latere of the 
see apostolique, and also by me as chauncellor of 
the saide universitie, to be hadd, kept, or redd by 
any person off the same, except suche as wer li- 
cenced to have thayme to impugne and convince 
the erroneus opinions conteyned in theym. But 
it is a sorrowful thing to see howe gredyly incon- 
staunt men, and specyally inexpert youthe, fallith 
to newe doctrynes, be they never so pestilent; and 
howe prone they be to attempt that thing that they 
be forbeden of thair superiors for thair ouyne 
welthe. I wold I hadd suffered grete payne, in 
condition this hadd not fortuned ther, wher I was 
brought up in lernyng and now am chauncellor, 
albeyt unwurthy. And I doubt not but it is to 
your good grace right pensyfull heryng, seyng your 
grace is the moost honorable membyr that ever was 
of that universitie. And wher thesaid universitie 
hathe instantly desyred me by their letters to be a 
meane and suter unto your grace for thayme, that 
it mought please the same to decre such ordre to 
be taken toching the examination of the sayd per- 
sones suspectyd of heresey, that the said univer- 
sitie rune in as lityll infamy thereby thorough your 
graces favor and justice as may be after the qua- 
litie of thoffense, Ifthis matier concerynd not the 
cause of God and his churche, I wold entierly be- 
seche your grace to tendre the infamy of the uni- 
versitie as it myght pleace your incomparable 
wisedome and goodnes to think best. For pytie 
yt wer that through the lewdnes of on or two 
cankerd members, whiche as I understand have 
enducyd no small nombre of yong and incircum- 
spect foles to geve ere unto thaym, the hole uni- 
versitie shuld run in thinfamy of soo haynouse a 
cryme, the heryng wherof shuld be right delectable 
and plesant to the open Lutheranes beyond the 
see, and secrete behyther, wherof they wold take 
harte and confydence that theyr pestilent doctrynes 
shuld encrese and multiply, seyng bothe the uni- 
versities of Inglande enfectid therewith, wherof the 
on hathe many yeeres been voyd of all heresyes, and 
the other hathe afore nowe take apon hyr the prayse 
that she was never defylyd; and nevertheles nowe 
she is thought to be the originall occasion and 
cause of the fall in Oxford.” 

In another letter the bishop of Lincoln informs 
the cardinal that “ Ther is a moncke of Saint Ed- 
mundsbury, called Doctor Rowham, whiche prech- 
ed quarta dominica quadragesime att St. Peters in 
Oxon. the mooste seditious sermone that ye have 
herd of, in raylyng azenste your grace and byshopes 
for this sequestration of evyll prechers, maynteyn- 
yng certayn opynyons of Luther, comfortyng erro- 
nyous persones in ther opynyons, sayng Nolite 
timere eos qui occidunt corpus, &c. Applying itt 
to bold them in the same, with many other incon- 
venyent and unfyttying words in his said sermone, 
whiche I feare me hath and will doo moche hurte.” 

We learn, however, from other sources, that Lu- 
theranism continued rapidly to increase at Oxford, 
in spite of the exertions of bishop or archbishop— 
even the king’s royal treatise against the reformer 
was ineffectual. This book, the presentation of 
which to the pope is described in several curious 
letters, appears to have been looked upon nowhere 
with any great reverence: at Rome, partly on ac- 
count of the turbulent events attending the election 
of a new pope, the copies sent by the king lay un- 
distributed, and the title of “ defender of the faith,” 
which he earned by it, waited long for confirma- 
tion. Early in 1522 Wolsey’s agent at Rome 
writes: 

“At my last beyng with the Cardinall de Me- 
dicis, I desired hym that such boks as... kyngs 
highnes had sent hither to be sent vnto other p... 
and had been y the popis holynes delyuerd to that 
intente vnto John Matheo, secretary vnto the said 
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cardinall, and chief medillar in all affaires hey’ 
aboute the pape (and were not as yet sent oute 
acordyngly), myght be sente furthe or delyuerd vnto 
the ambassadors here, with there bulles of confirma. 
cion annexed, that they myght sende theym ynto 
their maisters. Apon the whiche requeste the 
said cardinall sent immediately for John Matheo, 
and axed what he had doon with those boks. And 
he said that true it was that the popis holynes 
causid those boks to be delyured vnto hym, and 
did comaunde two bulles to be made, the one of 
the kyngs title, the other for the confirmacion of 
the said kyngs boke, The bull of the kyngs title 
was made up sub plumbo bifore the popis deth; the 
other bicause the pope liked not the mynute therof, 
caused it to be staied, and an other minute to be 
made which was not sped bifor his death. I said 
vnto John Matheo that the pope had shewed m: 
hym self x days bifor his deth that euery thing was 
redy; and that John Matheo hym self both afor’ 
the popis death and synnes, at such sundry tymes 
as I both went and sent vnto him to solicite the 
sendyng furth of the said bulles, he awnswered me 
that I shulde not care for theym, for euery thing 
was redy, and taried nothing but for certeyn 
versis which the popis holynes had caused to be 
made in the kyngs praise and of his saide boke. 
He said vnto me that the thing was as he had now 
shewed me, and that the staying of the other bull 
was onely bicause the minute therof onely pleased 
not, and that they were bolde to take tyme therin, 
no thinge thinkyng vpon this subdayn chaunce, 
In my most humble maner I beseche your grace to 
impute no negligence in me concernyng this ma- 
tier, for, on my faith, I haue called vpon this man 
so importunely for the sendyng of thies bulles that 
I haue often tymes mervailed that he was not 
ashamed that I shulde soo do. I coude neuer 
haue other awnswer of hym but that he bade me 
not care, for they shulde be sent furthe all togither 
with a booke of versis made in laudem regis et 
operis to the kyngs hie contentation. The Car- 
dinall Medicis willed me to desire the kyngs high- 
nes and also your grace to haue pacience, and how 
that it is to be supposed that this newe pope, who 
is called an excellent lerned man, will do asmoche 
for the confirmacion and exaltacion of this boke, 
and for all things that may concerne the kyngs 
honor therin, as ever did Pope Leo. And the said 
cardinall offred hymself in this and in all other the 
kyngs affaires and yours, to do, speke, and procut’ 
asmoche as in him shulde lie, knowlegyng hym 
self with very large words most bounde so to do of 
very dutie.”’ 

With this extract we lay down the first volume; 
the second will furnish plenty of matter for another 
notice, which we reserve till next week. 











INDIAN TRAVEL: AMUSING NATIVE LITERATURE. 
A Year and a Day in the East; or, Wanderings over 
Land and Sea. By Mrs. Eliot Montauban. 8v0, 
pp. 201. Longmans. 
A skeTCcH of travel to and from India by the over- 
land route; together with a journey and march 
from Bombay to the Sutlej, a residence there, 
and return by the river passage to Bombay, and 
a ramble over the Continent to boot, all penned in 
a lively manner—are the recommendations of this 
amusing volume. We may observe that the con- 
tinental portion of it is only a make-weight, and 
no addition to its value, which is confined within 
the Indian limits—certes, a wide-enough field. 
En ~oute—as our fair writer is prone to say, being 
much addicted to the abuse of little French 
phrases where English might as well answer the 
purpose—en route, our first halt is in Egypt, where 
we learn of the distinguished prince now a visitor 
to London, that he has displayed a useful pa 
triotism in the following instances: _ 

“ The sugar-cane is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent in Upper Egypt, and found to be very pro- 
ductive. Toeabins acha introduced the olive-tree, 
which has been very-successfully cultivated. On 
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returning from a voyage to the Morea, he caused 
the immense mounds of rubbish in the vicinity 
of Cairo to be removed: some of these, which had 
accumulated for years, are said to have exceeded 
seventy feet in height ; a space of six square miles 
was levelled, and covered with olive-trees. The 
same enterprising pacha also introduced the teak 
and mango-trees from India: the former grew 
rapidly, as in a genial soil; but only one mango- 
tree is said to have survived in Mehemet Ali’s 
garden at Shoubra. Experiments were frequently 
made also with the coffee-plant, but unattended 
with success. Pine-apples thrive in the garden of 
Ibrahim Pacha on Rhoda Island, which chiefly be- 
longs to his nighness, and is very deserving of a 
visit, It is opposite Old Cairo, and about a league 
in circumference.” 

Crossing the eighty-four miles of desert is well 
described, pro et con; but the subjoined picture of 
the voyage from Suez to Aden is still more gra- 

hic : 

“ After passing seven days at Suez, we went on 
board the Bombay mail steamer. It was crowded 
with much of human and animal life, and countless 
things inanimate, and largely supplied with means 
for mortifying the flesh and deranging the good 
order and economy of the inner man; the com- 
mander possessing but an infinitesimal portion 
of the milk and honey of human kindness: a 
dashing young surgeon, for whom music and 
he sister arts, poetry and painting, had greater 
charms than the anatomy of the body, or the ad- 
ministration of medicinal herbs, Of Lieutenants 
Nos. 1 and 2, and other naval et ceteras, no 
mention need be made. The passengers—amount- 
ing to double the number lawful in such space, 
or rather absence of space, as their present nar- 
row fold—came from all parts of the three king- 
doms. There were three damsels still entitled to 
the virgin snood : one ‘fat, fair, and forty ;’ an- 
other in the ‘sere and yellow leaf:’ and last, as 
well as least in form, one worthy to retain her 
‘single blessedness’ for ever and a day: but such 
is man’s craving for the sweets of wedded life, that 
even these, with forlorn hope inscribed on every 
wrinkle, had each made captive a gallant knight, 
and were then en route to U'isola bella of Hymen! 
Three was a magic number on board the steam 

ison. A triumvirate of brides were daring the 

perils of the deep with their favoured Benedicts, 
edifying the passengers in general with a daily ex- 
hibition of the art of ¢ooing and wooing in all its 
branches and various moods and degrees, Three 
fair daughters of Eve appeared in that suffering 
condition which our immortal bard, in the bliss of 
ignorance, terms ‘the pleasing punishment that 
women bear.’ Three happy wives were en route 
to their expectant lords, and twice three happier 
stillin the presence of their devoted sposo’s ; and 
three fair lassies, rich in the bloom of girlhood’s 
beauty, sheltered under the protecting wings of 
elderly chaperones, were bound for the great matri- 
Monial mart of the East. Three eligible bache- 
lors, full of buoyant hope and youthful expecta- 
lion, were journeying to the El- Dorado of their se- 
parate dreams; and three, in the evening hour of 
life, forsaking the joys of wedded and filial love, to 
wander afar in search of gold. 

“Of the fare which the happy community on 
board enjoyed, a brief description might amuse 
the reader more than the reality pleased the pas- 
senger, Fowls that looked as if they had de- 
patted this life in the last stage of atrophy; 
turkeys which evidently had not lived on the fat 
of the land; and instead of that ‘ pretty-looking 
mutton on which the soul of Peter Pindar could 
turn glutton,’ the most, ancient patriarchs of the 

k were provided for our sustenance; nor could 
they, under the form of hash, stew, harico, or ra- 
gout, be converted into ‘savoury meat.’ Impene- 
table biscuits, with dry fragments of old rusks 
(which, from their antiquity, had doubtless under- 
gone & previous voyage round the world), were our 

tes for the staff-of life. Wine and-beer were 
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given @ discretion; and for such thirsty souls as 
those on board our vessel, the Heidelburg Tun 
would hardly have furnished too generous a sup- 
ply. Ofthe broths manufactured for the sick (alias 
hot water plentifully supplied with grease); of the 
infusion of senna and snuff dignified with the name 
of tea; and other cordials prepared for weak sto- 
machs, the journalist would record a grateful re- 
membrance. The floor of the saloon at night was 
thickly strewed with dark, dirty, dingy Portuguese 
servants, and natives of the East, extended full 
length in every direction; and not one step could 
be taken without treading on their mahogany arms 
or legs. Some of the cabins were untenantable 
from suffocating heat ; and two or three lady suf- 
ferers were thankful to share the saloon table (a 
bed of down in a garden of roses), sleeping with 
their heads directly under the windsail. During 
the day also the atmosphere was such as might be 
anticipated in the regions of Pluto; and this was the 
plea for an infringement of decorum, rare even on 
board a steamer, where a sans fagon style always 
prevails. Some of the modest wives and mothers 
of England seemed to perform the duties of the 
toilet entirely for the edification of the public; 
and, with the door and window of their cabins 
open, initiated passengers of both sexes into the 
mysteries of their morning ablutions, hair-dressing, 
corset-lacing, &c. Even English propriety, pre- 
eminent everywhere, dissolved under the fervent 
heat encountered on the Red Sea. With three 
hundred living souls on board, a vessel small for 
the accommodation of half that number, the boiler 
out of repair, a chimney continually on fire, the 
keel worn out, and the most ungracious captain 
that ever commanded ‘a skimmer of the seas,’ our 
powers of endurance were heavily taxed, Nearly 
half-way between Suez and the port to which we 
were bound, a stormy wind arose, and continued 
without intermission four days and nights, during 
which time the dead-lights were up, and the vessel 
bounding like a water-witch on the foaming waves 
—pitching, rolling, rocking, swaying—and every 
hapless passenger on board a prey to the Demon 
of Unrest. Even the sight of Aden was welcome 
after our imprisonment, though from the sea it 
appears only a dry and arid rock ‘ in a barren and 
thirsty land.” The bungalows are very fragile 
erections, and the hotel looks like a temporary 
barn.” 

From Bombay the author accompanied her hus- 
band to Umballa, Delhi, and Loodianah; and her 
account of the transit furnishes another good ex- 
ample of her descriptive talent: 

* An abler pen is requisite to give an accurate 
description of the cortége that followed the troops. 
The rear-guard, awaiting the removal of the camp: 
some with folded arms, perfect illustrations of the 
spirit of patience; others smoking a consolatory 
pipe; a few crouching round the expiring embers 
of the nocturnal fires. A chorus of horrid gurgling 
sounds, proceeding from the throats of camels in- 
dignant at the heavy burdens imposed upon them ; 
some laden with grain and supplies for the camp; 
others, with a formidable amount of baggage. 
Tents of various sorts, shapes, and sizes; tables 
large, small, round, square, and oblong ; sofas good, 
bad, and indifferent; chairs which had evidently 
passed through the ordeal of many previous 
marches, some bereft of arms, others destitute of 
legs, and not a few minus a seat. Dilapidated 
chests of drawers, and every imaginable variety of 
trunk, box, bag, and basket, &c., capable of re- 
ceiving odds and ends, utilities and rubbish, the 
omnium gatherum of a marching regiment ; herds of 
buffaloes, bullocks, and ponies, bearing their share 
of the common burden, and laden also with the 
culinary apparatus of the camp. Hackeries weighed 
down with a heavy cargo of govds ; bangy wallahs, or 
bearers of boxes called petarahs, for carrying re- 
freshments, and suspended by ropes to each end of a 
broad bamboo borne over the shoulders; troops 
of grass-cutters, with their wretched tattoos, or 
poniés; cyces, or grooms, atid other useful appen- 





dages to a cavalry corps; the dhobees, or washer- 
men of the regiment; and a dingy-looking tribe 
of bheesties, or water-carriers, adorned with mu- 
shucks, or skins in which the water is conveyed, 
slung over their shoulders. In addition to these, a 
train of servants, attendant on their masters; and 
the bazar people, interspersed with the camp-equi- 
page. In India, when troops are ordered to march, 
every requisite article of consumption accompanies 
the army or detachment moving, as the villages or 
small towns furnish a very insufficient supply for 
the numerous train: grain, oxen, sheep, goats, 
poultry—in fact, all things under the head of pro- 
visions—must be procurable in the camp bazar, 
which is a most amusing and motley assemblage. 
The camp-followers very far exceed the number of 
fighting men. 

“* Among the poorer classes, a father may fre- 
quently be observed carrying one or two children 
in baskets suspended to a bamboo, like the bangy 
boxes before described, or conveying one child on 
his hip, and another on the nape of the neck. The 
women often carry their babes in a bag shaped 
like a hood, and slung over their shoulders. The 
ladies in camp generally proceed in advance of the 
cortége just described; some in a very recherché 
morning costume; others en papillote, and bonnets 
de nuit. Occasionally a bold-spirited equestrian 
may be seen; but palankeens and carriages are 
the general conveyances, The regiment is wel- 
comed to its encamping ground by a fakeer (or re- 
ligious enthusiast), who beats his drum vigorously 
in honour of its arrival, A flag waves proudly 
over this distinguished gentleman, and is dis- 
cernible at some distance. He hails the regiment 
with a noisy shout that baffles all description :— 
‘ Long life to the company and regiment! may 
they never want one to sing forth their praise!’ 
These were the sounds that greeted us on our are 
rival at Allipoor, which is not worthy of particular 
mention. The following morning before daybreak 
we started for Burrota-ka-Serai, a distance of 
eleven miles. The weather was oppressively hot, 
and our encamping ground very bad.” 

On the way, we find that she is not unlike her 
country (for we guess from sundry bits that she 
belongs to the Land of Cakes), but pins her belief 
to the doctrine of second sight: 

“A pundit was brought to the tent in the even- 
ing, who examined the lines of destiny on the 
palms of our hands with the greatest solemnity; 
predicted an accession of rank, wealth, and honour; 
mingled a due portion of clouds with sunshine; 
and, after gazing intently on a mysterious and 
dimly visible line on the thumb, prouounced the 
writer of this journal a very grave thinker, with a 
profound love of all serious subjects and pursuits. 
One shadow has already fallen as predicted, and 
succeeding years will reveal how far the gift of 
second sight was possessed by this ebony seer.” 

Loodianah has of late become so interesting, that 
we are sure the annexed extracts relating to it will 
be read with gratification : 

‘* Loodianah is surrounded by a desert of sand: 
the cantonments are confined, and their site ill 
chosen. According to their present arrangement 
they are only calculated to accommodate, with 
comfort, half the number of regiments stationed 
there. At the period of our visit the barracks for 
European troops were not completed, and only a 
few good houses erected in the lines appropriated 
to the cavalry; for the quadrupeds of the last- 
named corps no stables had yet been built. The 
fort is constructed of mud and brick. It was ori- 
ginally built by natives, subsequently altered by 
Europeans, and is said to p the defects of 





both systems of fortification without the merits of 


either. The town has been extended nearly to the 
gates of the fort, which, when we saw it, was in a 
dilapidated condition. The bazar is very large 
and populous, The Mussulman merebants hold 
the best assortment of goods, native and European, 
and these are among the busiest bees.in:the hive 
of operatives, The public assembly-rooms consist 
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of a spacious ball room, supper-room, theatre, and 
green-room. ‘The parade is not extensive ; and, 
from the sandy nature of the ground, is unfavour- 
able for the exercise of troops. Two evenings in 
the week, the bands of regiments stationed at Loo- 
dianah enlivened the musical community with se- 
lections from the best operas; and so great was 
the skill of the performers, that the master spirits 
who composed the airs would hardly have recog- 
nised the beautiful conceptions of their own genius, 
so much were they embellished by the taste of the 
musicians. More than half the instruments were 
certainly out of tune; but neither this, nor any 
other evil, could daunt the energy of the band, or 
chill its bonne volonté; and the course was always 
fashionably attended, in honour of the performance 
described. Intensely dull is the drive just men- 
tioned, of almost daily occurrence, and wholly desti- 
tute of all but social charms. During the hot sea- 
son no verdure is visible, not a sign of vegetation 
to refresh the eye, and only one point of interest 
in the distance, the snowy range of the Himalaya 
mountains, forming the boundary of the horizon. 

“ Near the infantry lines is the palace of the de- 
funct king of Caubul, Shah Soojah, surrounded by 
a high wall, possessing an extensive garden, and 
two large compounds, or enclosures, for the ser- 
vants of the royal household, and abundant accom- 
modation for the live stock. The building has been 
enlarged, metamorphosed, and modernised, like 
the residency at Jeypoor. The interior is very 
picturesque, especially the centre reception or 
drawing-room, fifty-two feet in length, and its 
latitude proportioned toits longitude. Arches and 
pillars support the roof, and a colonnade of small 
arches surrounds the building, forming a verandah. 
In the centre ofthe garden is a temple, painted 
alfresco, and a reservoir of water ;—beautiful vines 
bearing the finest grapes, arranged with Italian 
taste, over light trellice-work, and giving a de- 
lightful shade to some of the garden walks ;—a 
profusion of flowerbeds, from ‘the entrance gate to 
the palace, and creepers of every description, 
twining gracefully round the verandah of a small 
unoccupied bungalow in the garden. ' One of the 
finest flowering trees in the whole extent of ground 
was the amultaus, which grows to the size of an 
acacia, and in the summer season bears luxuriant 
garlands of golden blossoms ;’ pendent as the labur- 
num, but bearing a flower of much greater size and 
beauty, and yielding a sweeter fragrance. The 
seed, contained in a long pod; is very valuable for 
medicinal purposes. Adjoining the temple ‘was a 
sweet-scented shrub ‘called ‘chandnee’ by the na- 
tives, or the moon- flower, bearing rich white blos- 
soms, looking like snow-flakes among the dark 
green leaves, Every variety of beautiful balsam 
decorated the garden, Cape jasmine, and roses in 
profusion. A ‘ molly,’ or gardener, and several 
coolies, his assistants, were at work in the popular 
Oriental style; their Knees ‘on a level with the 
nose, and a less elevated part coming in close 
contact with the ground.” Hoeing, weeding, plant- 
ing, watering, are all conducted in the same man- 
ner, the labourers’ squatting from bed to bed, as if 
amusing themselves’ with a game at leap: frog. 
The sweeping of the house is frequently performed 
in this attitude with a short-hand broom. © Plate 
and glass’ also até ‘eleaned by’ a company of 
Khitmutgar squatters, the footmen of the East; 
and the cooks arrange the dintier in like fashion.” 

“We passed some months at’ Loodianal, ‘which 
is universally considered one of the'livttest'stations 
in the .upper provinces’ of Inia. ‘No’verbal de- 
scription can convey un adequate idea of the in+ 
tense overwhelming heat we there “experiencéd 
during the very worst season on record for twenty- 
five or thirty years. Evén those born in the land of 
the sun, who had never quitted their native country, 
were keen sufferers, 
were in constant'asel The ‘former até midts of 
kuskus, the root of a particular kind of ‘grass; 
placed before the open glass doors of the house, 
and kept continually wet. The punkah looks like 


The. tatties:-and «punkah’|'Th 





a door taken off its hifiges, slung transversely from 
the ceiling, kept in continual movement by means 
of a rope pulled by servants, and producing a gen- 
tle breeze. Still the thermometer inthe largest 
and loftiest room in the house was rarely under 
90° or 95°. The heat at night seemed even still 
more overpowering ; though every door and win- 
dow was wide open, the heat was suffocating. ‘For 
three months the air inhaled seenied like a blast 
of the simoom. And then succeeded oné week 
only of refreshing rain, pouring in tropical torrents 
from the heavily laden clouds. © The season of rain, 
enduring generally three months, was this year 
limited to seven days, leaving the thirst of the 
earth unquenched, and the dwellers thereon 
parched, and destitute even of the dew of heaven. 
The flights of locusts are worse than the flies of 
Egyptian celebrity. They come as clouds on a 
stormy day, darkening the whole atmosphere, and 
resemble large grasshoppers with wings; their 
colour varies, some being bright yellow, others of a 
reddish brown. The natives of India eat them 
fried and in curries. Their approach is immedi- 
ately made known by the loud clattering of their 
wings in flying through the air; also by an un- 
usual commotion among the servants of the house- 
hold ; a hooting, yelling, screaming, and shouting, 
worthy of a horde of New Zealand savages; with 
the firing of guns, and every available invention 
for the disturbance of the community, and the in- 
timidation of the dreaded myriads of ‘ teedies,’ as 
they are termed by the natives. The devastation 
caused by these insect armies is fearful.” 

And now to conclude this slight review of a 
slight but entertaining volume, we copy a literary 
exhibition from it—a rich and characteristic sample 
of native Indian epistolary correspondence : 

* The following specimens of letter-writing and 

ts are introduced for the amusement of 
English readers, and to shew the attainments of 
the natives of India after many years’ instruction 
and study. One of the correspondents was an old 
Calcutta baboo, or English writer, who had earned 
his livelihood for thirty years by writing. Another 
was a pay duffadar, or sergeant, who had been 
educated at the Delhi College, and was a contem- 
porary of Mohun Lal’s. Another the scholar of 
a very intelligent missionary teacher, who had de- 
voted much time to the instruction of his pupil. 
The accounts were written by a Parsee butler, who 
received a good education at Bombay, and was 
considered a clever man. 
tives shoot but slowly; and they have evidently no 
genius for composition, though extremely faithful 
and exact as copyists. They excel in copying 
music, writing, and minute painting. Their me- 
dallions of mosques, mausoleums, and architectural 
subjects generally, are executed very skilfully. 

0. 1. 

* Worthy wsillice, “aethiat protector,— With 
the greatest submission, humbly beg to present 
respectful compliment to your honor, and to state 
that on the 20th May last, cholera attacked on me, 
but merciful God escaped me from the accident, 
as yet not regained the strength, and hope my 
worthy master, witl ‘greatest pleasure, prosperous 
and’ good health! -I constant practice to hard 
work, and to keep ‘honest and depend on every 
thing, to our Heavenly Father. Since 1837, I am 
marching with the corps, all round the Bheel 
country, Affghanistan, and the late campaign at 
Gwalior, whereby I become perfectly ruinous 
state of condition, by every means I am out of all 
putposes. “F am-sorry to bring to your notice, the 
system adopted by me, on happening in very close 
to the troops at Maharajpore, at the moment the 
fight commenced, is prosperous on any way to 
Shaye servants, but Almighty God" ‘preserved 
fom that danger; Tresolved myself'to be aside. 
1e ‘government and commander-in chief’ much 
applauded’ to have’ obslrved the godd conduct of 
this ‘tegiment. ‘Three ‘times ‘rain fallen“ at this 

lace, but too hot, grain cheap, very. little sick. 
now a good luck, bis honesty daily increas- 
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ing, often uses gentleman’s durbar. H. M, is 
going with a pension, all your doing and kind, 
not only that, but favourable light towards many 
people in the world..°Pray merciful God place 
you on deserving seat.—Honoured sir, your most 
humble servant, R. G.’ 


No. 2.) 

“ ¢ Sir,—You. know well you did to all your 
ereatures, much better. also beyond their power, 
but. through avarice and selfishness. are) not stil] 
satisfied. I beg to say that:1 am bread up under 
your kind treatment from infancy, to this age de- 
pending, and thank you faithfully. With my slam 
all: the European ‘officers in this regiment are 
enjoying their health, the climate of this has been 
spoiled extremely for men and horses... All your 
devoted servants here beg you to receive their 
slams, I shall be very lucky to see youand Mam 
Sahib. P.R.N’ 


(No. 3.) 

‘«¢ Honored sir,—I beg to lay my respectful 
compliments to your honor. Hope Almighty 
keep you with prosperous. It is a great sorrow to 
remind, that the recommendation you was gra- 
ciously and kindly to give to C. D. S. Esqr. does 
not effected through my unfortunate. All God 
please. I have also to inform your honour you 
was obliged by every means to assist, thereby I 
was respectfully maintained and my families. The 
Gwalior battle put me into sorrowful, by suffering 
double expenses, praying to our Saviour, and con- 
sidering the past time. Hope God reach you soon 
to the next grade. Having been elapsed fourteen 
years didn’t seen my old mother, day and night 
weeping, for also sorry we have no children.— 
Your humble servant, R..G.’ 

‘ Part of a khansamah’s (butler or. head servant) 
account in English of table expenses :— 

Account. « Interpretation. 
No. 2 of fowls best, 2.0f the best fowls, 
Aaja. gare. ’ His lass. , 

ozen Of pups: ulls 0: . 
2 dozen of artless Tartlets! sf 
2 dozen of oyster-pots. Oyster-patties, 
Muckrony. accaroni, 
Wurmsulee. Vermicelli. 
2 do. bisekot. Biscuits. 
Ganger. Ginger. 
Garlet. Garlic. 

Jelly. 


Chelly. 
‘¢ Purchases made by the same servant: 
Cuted tumlers. Tumblers of cut-glass. 
Cut wine-glasses. 


Wine-glass cuted. 

Pamplet pickle in cake. : po A pickled pomfret. 
‘oat. 

Food for the goat. 


ne got. 
Fooding for got. ; 
1 keg of preserved tamarind- 


One tamran fish-cake. 





fish. 
1 keg of mangoe pickle. 
No. 4) 
humbly beg to request the 


1 cake magoes-pukle. 


( 

“ Most gracious,—I 
favor of your promise, regarding my eldest son, my 
soul intention to place him in the. government 
school, as gratis as your honour are well acquainted 


with my poor circumstances. 1 therefore beg leave 
to crave your honor that a good recommendation 
from you on this sabject will be a lively blessing 
towards your family. My fervent wish, that'your 
honor will remember or look me with the same’eye 
of favor, as I ‘had been’ exprinced ‘before on my 
arrival. 1 ‘Shall commence my navigation from 
this or at Agra, till.I shall’ be favored from you. 
My bumble complimeiits towards her ladyship your 
noble wife, Talwdys praying to Almighty God for 
your long life and prosperity, and’with cheerful 
health and’ spirit I remain, most gracious, your 
humble servant, , H. B.’ 

“ The originals of the two following letters were 
given us by a friend at Loddianah, endowed with 
a keen perception of the ridiculous. 

; (Nos..5, 6.) 

“*My mastér,—I have the pleastire to declare 
Wy thioughtWin’tegard to you, and General J. Sit 
yesterday before day while F was in your house, and 
spoke greatdeal about my circumstance to you, 
you answered me that’ perhaps you are unthankful, 
with that kindness what I and the General have 
shewn. But to think s0 Sir, it is almost unneces 
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sary, because I always pray to my Heavenly Father, 
that he may enlighten your and General J.’s bodies, 
like the angels of heaven, and may teach and pro- 
sper you, SO that there may be no more need that I 
may go any another place for search of any thing. 
If my Heavenly Father make me successful in re- 
ceiving your and General J.’s kindness, I have 
hope in a few days then I will be like a garden to 
cheer your and the General’s heart. And you 
have spoken, that I have seen many persons not 
like you. It is right and I think there are few 
like me. Sir my love to your amiable and palatable 
feet for ever,— Your poor affectionate R.’ 

“ ¢ Honored Sir,—That your memorialists having 
been thrown: out of employment is in a state of 
destitution, and having heard that thousands are 
provided with the situations through your honor’s 
clemency, he therefore hope that you be pleased to 
be use your influence, in procuring his humble 
memorial the means of earning a livelihood, and 
very thankful should you kind enough to grant me 
the above favor, as a bit of food under the shelter 
of your protection, or will look down with an eye 
of compassion on my behalf by so granting, it will 
be for to support of my family, wishing with my 
heart blessing to Almighty God, will give you wel- 
fare and prosperity in heaven. Kind Sir, I hope 
you will excuse or take no notice of me writing at 
you in such a style, for indeed not know what | 
have done wrong or right.— Your humble petitioner, 

 <«S. WRITER. 
« ¢(Native Sepoy his Son.) 


«May 1844.” 








AMERICAN LITERATURE, 

Views and Reviews in American Literature, History 
and Fiction. By the Author of “The Yemassee,”’ 
&c. Pp. 238. Wiley and Putnam. 

Tus volume; either for its views of history, arts, 
or literature, possesses more of interest for Ame- 
rica than for England; yet there are statements 
and observations, touching the transatlantic produc- 
tions, which may ‘deserve the notice of a passing 
leisure hour on this side of the broad ocean. 

“ American literature (the author remarks) 
seems to be a thing, certainly,—but it is not the 
thing exactly. To put Americanism in our letters 
is to do a something much more important. The 
phrase has a peculiar signification which is worth 
our considerations’ By a liberal extension. of the 
courtesiés of criticism, we are already in posses- 
sion of a due amount of American authorship ; but 
of such as is individual, and properly peculiar to 
ourselves, we canriot be said to enjoy much. Our 
Writers are numerous—quite as many, perhaps, in 
proportion to our years, our circumstances, and 
necessities, as might be looked for among any 
people. But, with very few exceptions, their writ- 
ings might as well be European. They are Euro- 
pean. The writers think after European models, 
draw their stimulus and provocation from Euro- 
pean books, fashion themselves to European tastes, 
and look chiefly to the awards of European criti- 
cism. -This is to denationalise the American 
mind, This is to enslave the national heart—to 
place ourselves at the mercy of the foreigner, and 
to yield all that is individual, in our character and 
hope, to the paralysing influence of his will, and 
frequently hostile purposes.” 

Upon this same string. have we constantly harped, 
and we are glad to see so firm an opinion of the 
Literary Gazette enforced by an American writer. 
A little farther on he resumes the theme in the 
present mood, and says, 

“Europe must cease to taunt us because of our 
prolonged servility to the imperious genius of the 
Old World. We must set ourselves free from the 
tyranny of this genius, and the time has come 
when we must do so. We have our own national 
mission to perform—a mission commensurate to 
the extent of our country,—its resources and pos- 
Sessions,——and the numerous nations, foreign and 
inferior, all about us, over whom we are re uired 


to extend our sway and guardianship. e are 





now equal to this sway and guardianship. The 
inferior necessities of our condition have been 
overcome. The national mind is now free to rise 
to the consideration of its superior wents and 
more elevated aims; and individuals, here and 
there, are starting out from the ranks of the mul- 
titude, ready and able to lead out, from the 
bondage of foreign guidance, the genius which, 
hitherto, because of its timidity, knew nothing of 
its own resources for flight and conquest. If the 
time for this movement has not yet arrived, it is 
certainly very near at hand. This copviction 
grows out of the fact that we now daily taunt our- 
selves with our protracted servility to the Euro- 
pean. We feel that we are still too humbly imi- 
tative, wanting in the courage to strike out boldly, 
hewing out from our own forests the paths which 
should lead us to their treasures, and from the 
giant masses around us the characteristic forms 
and aspects of native art. This reproach has 
been hitherto but too much deserved, qualified 
only by a reference to the circumstances in our 
condition at which we have been able to glance 
only for a moment. We have done little that 
may properly be called our own; and this failure, 
due to-influences which still, in some degree, con- 
tinue, is one which nothing but a high and stimu- 
lating sense of nationality will enable us to re- 
medy. It is so easy, speaking the English lan- 
guage, to draw our inspiration from the mother 
country, and to seek our audience in her halls 
and temples, that, but for the passionate appeals 
of patriotic censure, it may be yet long years before 
we throw off the patient servility of our depend- 
ance. With a daily influx of thousands from fo- 
reign shores, seeking to share our political securi- 
ties and the blessings of the generous skies and 
rich soil which we possess, Europe sends us her 
thoughts, her fashions, and her tastes. These have 
their influence in keeping us in bondage, and we 
shall require all the activity of our native mind to 
resist the influence which she thus exercises upon 
our national institutions and education. Besides, 
our very wealth of territory, and the ease with 
which we live, are obstacles in the way of our im- 
provement. The temptations of our vast interior 
keep our society in a constant state of transition. 
The social disruptions occasioned by the wander- 
ing habits of the citizen result invariably in moral 
loss to the whole. Standards of judgment fluc- 
tuate, sensibilities become blunted, principles im- 
paired, with increasing insecurity at each addi- 
tional remove; and this obstacle in the way of 
our literary progress must continue, until the great 
interior shall re-act, because of its own overflow, 
upon the Atlantic cities. There is nothing really 
to distress us in this survey, unless,—either be- 
cause of a supineness of character which is not our 
reproach in merely every-day pursuits, or because 
of an intrinsic deficiency of the higher intellectual 
resources,—we continue to yield ourselves to our 
European teachers.” 

And again: 

“Our people have taken too little interest in 
the productions of the American mind, considered 
purely as American, whether in art or letters. In 
all that relates to the higher aims of the social 
and spiritual nature, England, and what she is 
pleased to give us, sufficiently satisfies our moral 
cravings. Yet we have an idea of independence 
in some respects which tends to shew how wretch- 
edly limited has been our ambition. Parties are 
formed among us to compel the manufacture of 
our own pots and kettles, our woollens and win- 
dow-glass; parties ready to revolutionise the 
country, and make all chaos again, if these things 
be not of our own making:—made too, such is 
the peculiar excellence of the jest, at our own 
heavy cost and pecuniary injury ;—but never a 
word is said, whether by good sense or patriotism, 
touching the grievous imposition upon us of foreign 
opinion and foreign laws, foreign tastes and foreign 
appetites, taught us through the medium of a fo- 
reign, and perhaps hostile and insulting, teacher. 





These, say these profound haberdashers in the 
wares of patriotism, are really matters of slight 
concern. Thoughts are common, say the paper- 
manufacturers, and though we insist upon supply- 
ing the paper from domestic mills, upon which 
such thoughts are to be printed, yet these are quite 
as properly brought from abroad, as conceived and 
put in proper utterance at home. The European 
may as well do our thinking. The matter is not 
worth a struggle. English literature is good enough 
for us for many hundred years to come. So, for 
that matter, are English woollens. 

“ But this will not suffice. The question is one 
which concerns equally our duties and our pride. 
Are we to aim and arrive at all the essentials of 
nationality—to rise into first rank and position 
as a people—to lift our heads, unabashed, among 
the great communities of Europe—plant ourselves 
on the perfect eminence of a proud national will, 
and shew ourselves not degenerate from the power- 
ful and noble stocks from which we take our 
origin? This is a question not to be answered 
by the selfishness of the individual nature, unless 
it be in that generous sort of selfishness which is 
moved only by the highest promptings of ambition. 
It is an argument addressed to all that is hopeful 
and proud in the hearts of an ardent and growing 
people. It is not addressed to the tradesman, but 
tothe man. We take it for granted, that we are 
not—in the scornful language of the European 
press,—a mere nation of shop-keepers:* that we 
have qualities of soul and genius, which if not yet 
developed in our moral constitution, are struggling 
to make themselves heard and felt; that we have 
a pride of character,—growing stronger (as we 
trust) with the progress of each succeeding day,— 
which makes us anxious to realise for ourselves 
that position of independence, in all other depart- 
ments, which we have secured by arms and in 
politics.” 

These extracts are sufficient to demonstrate at 
least the ambitious literary aspirations of the au- 
thor and a section of the American people. They 
are tolerably boastful, which is rather against the 
realisation of the objects desiderated; for self or 
national adulation is more likely to prolong a 
visionary vanity than to induce a salutary and 
successful change. When men or countries hug 
themselves on fancied superiority over the rest of 
the world, they are just so far on the wrong road 
—that which leads from, and not to, improvement. 
With this brief comment we leave the chapter on 
American Literature. Nor will we dip at all into 
a long review of the Conquest of Mexico by Cortes, 
but close the book with a short paragraph from a 
criticism upon the writings of Mr. Fenimore Cooper. 

“ Mr. Cooper (says his compatriot) is a man, as 
we have already indicated, very much given to ine 
tensifying every subject which affects his mind; a 
man of that earnest and not easily satisfied temper, 
who resolutely perseveres, in what he undertakes, 
and in the prosecution of inquiry or argument is 
very apt to probe a matter to the bottom, without 
giving much heed to the sensibility he wounds. 
Such men are necessary in every age for the pro- 
gress of truth, and they incur always the penalties 
of the reformer.. If not crucified or stoned, they 
are pelted by missiles of one sort or another, the 
principal of which, in our day, are defamation and 
slauder. In Europe, Mr. Cooper was soon made 
aware of the humble, and even contemptuous, es- 
timate which was every where put upon the Ame- 
rican character. We at home, urged by our own 
vanities, and miserably bemocked by the spurious 
flatteries of false prophets, school-boy orators, and 
selfish demagogues, are really of opinion that we 





* « This language, originally applied by Napoleon to the 
English nation, at the very time when his highest ambition 
was to transfer to France a portion of that commerce upon 
which the great distinction and power of the rival country 
was built up,—has been transferred, by the latter, in a 
sense still more scornful, to our own. » It is, perhaps, no 
bad sign of our successful progress as a nation our 
national en¢my shews herself more angry with us than 
ever, a 
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not only are, but are universally regarded as, one 
of the greatest people on the face of the earth. Of 
this folly and falsehood Mr. Cooper undertakes to 
disabuse us. He discovered, very soon after being 
in Europe, that we were thought a very small 
people. Our national and narrow economy seldom 
permitted any proper displays abread of our na- 
tional power, and such as were made were supposed 
to be rather discreditable than otherwise. The 
people of the Continent knew us chiefly by British 
>dpinions, which were usually not merely unfavour- 
able, but scornful in the last degree. This opinion 
found its expression in a thousand ways. It was 
the habitual language of the Englishman when the 
name of American was spoken; and Mr. Cooper 
records it as a fact, known to himself as to every 
body that ever travelled on the Continent, that 
nothing was more common than the practice of the 
British traveller to write on the books kept at the 
public houses in the chief cities the most con- 
temptuous comments on himself and country in 
connexion with the recorded name of every Ame- 
rican. The people of the Continent could easily 
believe the propriety and justice of this scorn; for 
as the Englishman himself was odious among them 
by reason of his bad manners, and as they just 
knew enough of our history to know that we are 
sprung from the same stocks with him, it was not 
difficult to arrive at the conclusion that what he 
himself said of his descendant was likely to be true 
enough. There were other reasons why they should 
be easy of faith on this subject. Certain young 
Americans had been behaving badly among them, 
thrusting themselves by various arts upon society, 
begging and borrowing money, and indulging in 
other practices scarcely less dishonourable, which 
naturally cast a stigma upon the nation with which 
they were identified. Mr. Cooper, a proud man, 
felt this condition of things like a pang: an im- 
petuous man, he undertook, in some measure, to 
correct them. He spoke out his defiance to the 
English, by whom his nation was slandered; and 
freely denounced the spurious Americans, by whom 
the country was disgraced. After this, it did not 
need that he should publish satirical books in order 
to make enemies and meet denunciation. His hos- 
tility to the English secured it to him in sufficient 
abundance from the British press; and his unspar- 
ing reproof of the young Americans, provoking not 
only their anger but that of their friends, was quite 
enough to engage against bim the active hostility 
of numberjess enemies among the newspapers, and 
even the literary journals, in this country. Our 
readers need not be told that, in such a torrent of 
news and literary papers (so called) with which 
the American world is flooded, it is not possible 
for many among them to possess a tone or charac- 
ter of their own. In opinion, as in action, a few 
lead the way, and the rest follow. It was enough 
that the British press denounced Mr. Cooper, for 
the American press, very generally, to denounce 
him likewise. It would be a day of independence, 
truly, when we should throw off our servile faith in 
the justice of British judgment and the superiority 
of British opinion. To this the virulence of per- 
sonal and party antipathy gave additional tongues, 
and the consequence was, that while Mr. Cooper 
was most busy in asserting our character and de- 
fending our institutions abroad, the press, at home 
was equally busy in denouncing him for his pains, 
It might have been an easy part for an ordinary 
American writer to have played in Great Britain. 
It is so still. You have but to frame your books 
so as to flatter English nobility—conciliate their 
prejudices—shew the most habitual deference for 
their preposterous Claims to controlling dignity— 
studiously forbear all freedom of opinion, all inde- 
pendence of thought—and let them see that you 
value a breakfast with Mr. Rogers as a matter of 
too serious importance to be foregone for the piti- 
fal object of proving that you are at once a man 
and an American. If you can wholly suppress the 
latter fact, it is all the better for you—for your 
suecess, ‘at least, in getting -your breakfast with 





Rogers or Christopher North, and partaking of 
the splendid enjoyments of Almacks, under the 
auspices of Lady Jersey. Mr. Cooper was not the 
man for this. He was not the man to make im- 
proper and unbecoming concessions, either on his 
own part or on the part of his country. His nature 
led him to defiance, to resistance, to the unmea- 
sured language of his resentment. We do not say 
that he was altogether wise in this. It is one thing 
to submit to indignity—it is another to be for ever 
on the look-out, as if expecting to meet it. We 
are not so sure that Mr. Cooper was not wrong 
sometimes in his impetuosity—in his violence of 
tone and manner. There are some things in his 
deportment, as shewn in his own travels, which 
we are constrained to disapprove. and censure; 
and we are apprehensive that he sometimes mis- 
took the burly defiance of the backwoodsman 
for the calm, manly tone of gentlemanly independ- 
ence.” 

With this fair sample of the spirit which per- 
vades even moderate America we conclude. In 
almost every statement of the passage, extraneous 
from the remarks on Cooper and his works, there 
is food for English reflection. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Leontine ; or, the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. By 
Mrs. Maberly, author of ‘* Melanthe,” “ The 
Love-Match,” &c. 38 vols. Colburn. 

ArTer a rather dead pause in their issue, there 

seems to be almost a rain of novels this week, 

among which the practised pen of Mrs. Maberly 
sends down the usual three volumes. Leontine 
mingles the high aristocratic with the wealthy 
money and bourgeois interests of the period; the 
profligate court with a certain portion of the pro- 
vineial society of France. The materials and dra- 
matis persone accordingly rather belong to the so- 
cial-gothic or medieval than to the really antique 
or decidedly modern, and to an order of things 
which has been a good deal exhausted both in fic- 
tious compositions and the memoirs so abundant 
in French literature. The general effect is kept 
up by a succession of characters; for it opens with 
the childhood of the hero, Guesclin, and proceeds 
through years of his course. That childhood may 
be a true picture, but we think it much overcharged. 
The feelings and impressions at the age of eight 
or ten years of age are doubtless overwhelm- 
ing and Jasting as remembrances; but we cannot 
believe in their being quite so wonderful as they 
are here represented. Cardinal Richelieu figures 
atlarge upon the canvass in no very enviable light. 

And the whole, with the secret of a mysterious birth, 

is a fairly enough connected group of the characters 

of the scene and period. 


Village-Tales from the Black Forest. By Berthold 
Auerbach, Translated from the German by 
Meta Taylor. Pp. 179. London, J. Cundall. 

Tue character of these tales is unadorned simpli- 

city, and they are chiefly to be prized as genuine 

reflections of the old-fashioned German manners 
and customs yet preserved in the seclusion of the 

Black Forest. Whilst nearly all the rest of Europe 

is rapidly yielding to the principle of centralisa- 

tion in government, it is curious enough to trace in 
these villages scenes the distinct and broad re- 
mains of self and popular independence, zéalously 
resisting any interference with time-honoured cus- 
toms of institutions. To expect the interest of 

Novel construction, or remarkable incidents, or 

strange mysteries, from a production of the kind, 

would be absurd ; but we can promise readers a 

set of very natural oo of a very primitive 

people, and notices of habits of life and operation 
of feelings almost obsolete in more frequented lo- 
calities aod among more crowded masses of popu- 
lation, The volume is well deserving of a place 

among collections of its class; and farther, offers a 

pleasant means for the general information and 

moral instruction of youth. 





The Count of Monte-Cristo. By A. Dumas. With 
Twenty Illustrations on Wood by M. Valentin, 
2 vols. 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 

Tue force with which M. Dumas brings out his 
situations, the not equivocal tendency of most of 
his views, and the dealing with rampant vice in a 
manner which is not likely to deter from or limit 
its practice, are too well known to need the point. 
ing of our finger at them. His genius, too, has 
been so accurately tested by our Paris correspon. 
dent, that little, under any circumstances, would 
have been left for us to say or do. We shall there. 
fore only state that these volumes are handsomely 
got up. 

Margaret Russell: an Autobiography. 

Longmans. 

In the class of new novels we may rank this well- 
written tale, which contains many passages of force 
and beauty. It follows in the wake of Margaret 
Lindsay, and the natural and touching composi- 
tions of that kind which adorned the Edinburgh 
press some years ago; and though not quite equal 
to them, is still so touching and striking, as well to 
merit a place by their side. The story embraces 
many scenes of real life, the virtuous and the 
vicious, the pure and the degraded ; and the inci- 
dents follow in interesting progression, till the 
reader comes to the close, well satisfied with the 
author’s effort from first to last. 

Llewelyn’s Heir ; or North Wales, its Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Superstitions during the last Century. 
Illustrated by a Story founded on Fact. 3 vols, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tue story here, though founded on fact, is not so 
much to the purpose as the general scope of the 
work, which we can most cordially recommend as 
a series of sketches of North Wales (as set down 
in the title-page) well worthy of perusal. They 
are sufficiently laudatory of the Principality, but 
altogether so various and so curious as to be as 
welcome to the library of the antiquary and port- 
folio of the artist, as to the leisure hour of the 
novel reader, to amuse it, and be laid aside for 
newer novelties. 


Social Influences; or, Villiers. 3 vols. Newby. 
RatTHER more commonplace than some of the 
publisher’s recent novels, which we have had occa- 
sion to praise: there is nothing here to require 
our special commendation. 

The Débutante ; or, the London Season. By Mrs. 

Gore. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Rarxroap speed in literature is almost sure to lead 
to untoward circumstances, accidents, and failures. 
The more haste, the worse speed. We cannot com- 
pliment the writer of this novel either on its cha- 
racters, conduct, or moral. The first are all worth- 
less people in high or fashionable life; the second 
is the mere routine of balls, parties, and intrigues ; 
and the last is a flagrant issue of adultery and 
elopement. There is no interest in the persons, 
and only a general feeling of displeasure and dis- 
gust at their fate. 

The Ransom; a Tale of the Thirteenth Century: 
founded on a Family Tradition. By Miss Laura 
Jewry. 3 vols. Newby. 

THE tradition belongs to the family of Pauncefort, 

and is interwoven with adventures in the Crusades ; 

with the doings of Norman knights; with the his- 
torical events of the Barons’ Wars; and with the 
religious observances, &c. of Romsey Abbey. The 
whole is done secundum artem, after the usual re- 
cipe; and as there is plenty of action, and a nice 

piece of devoted love, the reader may trust for a 

few hours’ entertainment to Miss Laura Jewry. 


Pp. 319, 








HALLIWELL’S LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 
[Fifth notice: conclusion.) 

A soy has just passed the lane a few yards from 

the window of our study with an oaken apple in his 

hat. It is the twenty-ninth of May, the anniver- 

sary of the restoration of Charles II. Some old 

customs are sacred memorials of our ancient na- 
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tional character, but this can scarcely be numbered 
amongst them; and when the doings of that mon- 
arch are remembered, one can scarcely marvel at 
the almost general opinion that this would be “ more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance.” 
The letters of Charles I. are of a very different 
character from those of his father. Here is one 
written by him to the Earl of Strafford, only a few 
weeks before the execution of that nobleman : 
“ Charles I. to the Earl of Strafford. 
“ Whitehall, April 28, 1641. 
“§trafford,—The misfortune that is fallen upon 
you by the strange mistaking and conjuncture of 
these times being such that I must lay by the 
thought of employing you hereafter in my affairs, 
yet I cannot satisfy myself in honour or conscience 
without assuring you (now in the midst of your trou- 
bles) that, upon the word of a king, you shall not suffer 
in life, honour, or fortune. This is but justice, and 
therefore a very mean reward from a master to so 
faithful and able a servant as you have shewed 
yourself to be; yet it is as much as I conceive the 
present times will permit, though none shall hin- 
der me from being your constant, faithful friend, 
**CHARLEs R.”’ 
From several letters it may be gathered that 
“the first gim of the sea” was always a source of 
trouble to our rulers : 


“ Charles I. tothe Duke of Buckingham, with Letters for the 
1626.] 


King and Queen of Bohemia. 

“ Steenie.—I1 send you herewith letters to my 
sister and brother (I place them so because I think 
the grey mare is the best horse). As for news, I 
can say.but little yet: Jreland being the only egg we 
haveyet sitten upon; and having a thick shell, we 
have not yet hatched it. For Blenville, he has yet 
but made his formal demands concerning the ships, 
to which he has a dilatory answer, while we hear 
from France concerning the restitution of our 
ships. This is all I have to say to thee at this 
time, but that I shall ever say and think that I am 
and ever will be your faithful, loving, constant 
friend, Cuar.es R. 

“ For yourself.” 

The letters of this sovereign are so numerous 
that we cannot afford space for even a partial analy- 
sis. The following is a more favourable specimen. 
It was written on the very day of his flight from 
Hampton Court, of which Whalley was governor. 
It curiously exhibits his attention to trifles even 
amidst the greatest dangers and embarrassments : 


* Charles I. to Colonel Whalley. 
“ Hampton Court, 11th November, 1647. 

“Colonel Whalley,—I have been so civilly used 
by you and Major Huntington, that I cannot but 
by this parting farewell acknowledge it under my 
hand; as also to desire the continuance of your 
courtesy, by your protecting of my household stuff 
and movables of all sorts, which I leave behind 
me in this house, that they be neither spoiled nor 
embezzled: only there are three pictures here 
which are not mine, that I desire you to restore; 
to wit, my wife’s picture in blue, sitting in a chair, 
you must send to Mistress Kirke; my eldest 
daughter’s picture, copied by Belcam, to the 
Countess of Anglesey; and my Lady Stanhope’s 
picture to Carry Rawley: there is a fourth, which 
1 had almost forgot ; it is the original of my eldest 
daughter (it hangs in this chamber, over the board 
next to the chimney), which you must send to my 
Lady Aubigny. So, being confident that you wish 
my preservation and restitution, [ rest your friend, 

“CHarzes R. 

“P.S. I assure you it was not the letter you 
shewed me to-day that made me take this resolu- 
tion, nor any advertisement of that kind. But I 
confess that I am loth to be made a close prisoner, 
under pretence of securing my life. - I had almost 
forgot to desire you to send the black grewbitch 
to the Duke of Richmond.” 

There are many more compositions of great merit 
and interest, among which may be especially noted 
the instructions by Charles for the guidance of his 





son, written a few days before his execution. They 
would seem to have made but a faint impression, 
although written with considerable power, as the 
following brief quotation will shew: 

“ For those that loved me, I pray God they may 
have no miss of me when I am gone; so much I 
wish and hope that all good subjects may be satis- 
fied with the blessings of your presence and virtues. 
For those that repent of any defects in their duty 
toward me, as I freely forgive them in the word of 
a Christian king, so I believe you will find them 
truly zealous to repay, with interest, that loyalty 
and love to you which was due to me. In sum, 
what good I intended do you perform, when God 
shall give you power: much good I have offered, 
more I purposed to church and state, if times had 
been capable of it. The deception will soon vanish, 
and the vizards will fall off apace; this mask of re- 
ligion on the face of rebellion (for so it now plainly 
appears since my restraint and cruel usage, that 
they fought not for me, as was pretended) will not 
long serve to hide some men’s deformities. Happy 
times, I hope, attend you, wherein your subjects, by 
their miseries, will have learned that religion to 
their God, and loyalty to their king, cannot be 
parted without both their sin and their infelicity. 
I pray God bless you and establish your kingdoms 
in righteousness, your soul in true religion, and 
your honour in the love of God and your people.” 

With this extract we conclude. On the whole, 
although there are a large number of important 
documents in this work hitherto inedited, it will 
somewhat disappoint the literary antiquary. In 
truth, Mr. Halliwell seems to have thrown over- 
board all his antiquarian notions in this work, for 
there is really nothing antiquarian in it. Every 
thing is popularised in the true book-selling spirit 
of the age to fit the work for our numerous book- 
clubs. And we think the endeavour has been suc- 
cessful; for although we have seen many works of 
the kind more learned, and far more valuable to the 
professed student, it has never fallen to our lot to 
peruse a collection of historical letters so readable 
and interesting, or so likely to prove a favourite 
with the general reader. Amusement and instruc- 
tion may be culled from its pages, and a cursory 
knowledge cf English history gathered, where 
larger treatises would too frequently present a 
formidable appearance not readily to be encoun- 
tered. 








Mill's History of British India. Edited by Wilson. 
Vol. II. Pp. 611. 

From 1805 to 1835 this important volume embodies 
the history of our Indian empire, and brings us 
within view of the memorable events which have 
occupied the lust ten years. These events and 
their results seem to have imparted still more im- 
tense interest to this excellent narrative; and 
there can be no doubt but that the rapid and un- 
ceasing intercourse now established between India 
and Europe has added vastly to the feelings with 
which the public read all that is written on the 
subject of Eastern affairs. 


The Parlour-Novellist, Vols. I11., 1V.,V. Belfast, 
Sims and M‘Intyre; London, Orr, 

THE Chdteau d’If by Dumas, Mansfield Park by 
Mrs. Austin, and The Magician by Mr. Ritchie, 
are the latest additions to this very agreeable series, 
which thus presents us with much variety as well 
as much merit. The publications are too well 
known to require comment or commendation. 
They are neatly got up, and tend to form a plea- 
sant novellist library, in conjunction with such as 
Bentley’s press continues so attractively to issue. 


The Captive Maiden ; a Tale. of the Third Century. 
Pp. 221. London, T. B. Sharpe. 

Tue scene laid in Ephesus, and the purpose similar 

to that to which we have of late frequently al- 

luded, viz. to give an idea of ancient customs and 

mauners through the medium of a fictitious plot 

or series of incidents. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 14th.—The Marquess of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. The following paper was read : 
“ Contributions to terrestrial magnetism, No.7,” by 
Lieut.-Col. Sabine, R.A... From the discovery 
which was made of the .non-coincidence of the lo- 
cality of the maximum magnetic intensity within 
the arctic circle with that in which the magneti¢ 
direction is vertical, it followed that the generally 
prevailing opinions respecting the distribution of 
magnetic force at the surface of the earth were 
erroneous, and that even the broad outline of the 
picture of terrestrial magnetism required to be re- 
cast. For the purpose of obtaining sufficiently 
copious and accurate materials, by means of which 
so desirable an object could be accomplished, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
requested, in the year.1835,.a report to be pre- 
pared, in which the state of our knowledge, col- 
lected from a great variety of sources, with regard 
to the variations, of the magnetic force at different 
parts of the earth’s surface, should be reviewed 
and properly discussed,.and suggestions offered 
as to the best means, of extending the inquiry. In 
the report so obtained it was: recommended that 
magnetic surveys of that portion of the North 
American continent which is comprised within 
certain isodynamic lines should be procured. The 
present paper contains the results of an expedition 
towards the accomplishment of this object, recom- 
mended by the president and council of the Royal 
Society to be undertaken under. the auspices and 
with the assistance of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Lieut. Lefroy, of the Royal Artillery, who had re- 
ceived an appointment to the Toronto Observa- 
tory with a special view to this sutvey, was en- 
trusted with the conduct of an expedition in con- 
formity with that recommendation. The author 
gives a circumstantial narrative of the expedi- 
tion, together, with minute details of the instru- 
ments employed.and the methods of observation 
adopted; and) extensive tables of the observa- 
tions themselves, both as regards: intensity and 
inclination, at: the different stations where they 
were made, occupying altogether about 120 folio 
pages of manuscript.. It results from the calcula- 
tions founded on the: data furnished by these ob- 
servations, that the geographical position of the 
point of maximum intensity, where its amount is 
1°88, is 52° 19’ 3”: north latitude, .and° 268° 0’ 1” 
longitude. The angle which the major axis of the 
ellipse makes with the parallel of geographical 
latitude is 579:49’ 5”; and the valoes of the semi- 
axes of the ellipse of 1°875 are 290 and 110 geo- 
graphical miles respectively. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 29th.—Lord Prudhoe, president, in the chair, 
Mr. Napier having been prevented from making 
his intended communication on the principles and 
practice of dyeing, Mr, Coltam supplied his place 
at a short notice. His subject was a new process 
of manufacturing sugar from the cane. Having 
described the process now in use, and noticed the 
inconveniences attending it,—as, the large mixture 
of sap with the saccharine piece of the cane when 
it comes from the rolling-mill—the danger of fer- 
mentation from the large quantity of mixed liquid 
in the clarifier—the risk of tire in the boilers—and 
the waste of sugar occasioned by using the pressed 
canes as fuel,—Mr, Coltam exhibited a model of a 
new machine, now in use at Guadaloupe, by which 
these dangers and inconveniences are obviated, and 
a great saving of sugar ensured. In this new pro- 
cess the cane is first cut in lengths of four feet, 
then sliced diagonally across the plant into shav- 
ings of about ome-tenth of an inch thick (1200 
canes can be cut in one minute by this machine). 
The slices are then put into baskets, and immersed 
successively in six pans of water, heated to 176° (a 
temperature which dissolves the sugar, but does not 
extract the sap). The syrup is then made to fal] 
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over a heated copper cone, where it becomes suffi- 
ciently concentrated for crystallisation. The fuel 
used is anthracite coal, which is heated in a furnace 
fed by hot air and steam. This combustion supplies 
a current of carbonic oxide and carburetted hydro- 
gen gases, which are circulated through the appara- 
tus to give heat by their. combustion wherever heat 
is required. The sliced cane is used as a manure. 

At the conclusion of this communication, Prof. 
Faraday noticed the extreme beauty of the arrange- 
ment by which the heat, which had been elicited in 
the combustion of the coal, became latent when 
converted into gas, and therefore ready to be called 
forth when required. He observed that the air 
took off part of the fuel in combustion, and so cir- 
culated it through the apparatus. This, he said, 
had been done in America. He, however, care- 


fully guarded himself against giving any opinion as 
to the commercial value of this process. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 6th.—Mr. Horner, president, in the chair. 
The following communications were read: 1. “On 
a disturbance in the Hastings sand and Weald clay, 
exhibited in a cutting on the Tunbridge Wells 
Railway,” by Messrs. J. Prestwich, jun., and J. 
Morris. The principal object of the authors was 
to give an account of the upper beds of the Weal- 
den series as seen on the northern side of the great 
Wealden elevation. It is known that sections in 
this part are very rare, and the sequence of the 
beds is somewhat obscure. In the direction along 
which the railway cutting is excavated the beds 
are repeated by a fault, and disturbed by a singular 
flexure, the existence of which was conjectured by 
Mr. Hopkins from the physical conditions of one 
of the lines of disturbance in the districts. The 
section near Tunbridge exhibits the lower part of 
the Wealden clay with the upper beds of Hastings 
sand, but does not extend to the lowest greensand. 
The uppermost beds seen consist of 30 feet of 
brownish laminated clay, to which succeed 20 feet 
of dark-coloured laminated clay and slate; the 
clay generally of dark bluish grey colour, and con- 
taining impure beds of limestone with various 
species of cypris, cyrena, and paludina. Other 
clays, and some light-coloured sandstones, which 
then appear, are afterwards succeeded by an im- 
portant bed, in the upper part argillaceous and in 
the lower part sandy; and this again by a band of 
lignite. The fossils throughout are few, and chiefly 
confined to the upper beds. 

2. “On the newer deposits of the southern states 
of North America,” by Mr. C. Lyell. This paper 
consisted of a number of detached notes on various 
points of North-American tertiary geology. In 
the first place, the author stated that he had dis- 
tinctly made out the fact, that the surrounding 
ocean possessed the same conchological fauna at 
the time of.the extinct land mammalia ag it does 
now. * He also noticed some instances of the sub- 
merged trunks or stools of cypress, indicating a 
depression of the land to the amount of four feet; 
while on the shores of the Bay of Mobile he found 
shells of Gnathodon cuneatus, indicating a slight 
elevation of the coast. Mr. Lyell found the eocene 
deposits of great extent in Georgia and Alabama, 
and the nummulitic limestone, which had been 
supposed of older date, distinctly newer than the 
white eocene limestone. The nummulitic forma- 
tion on the Alabama river is from 50 to 100 feet 
thick, and contains many fossils. The Zeuglodon 
of Prof. Owen, discovered by Dr. Harlan, and de- 
scribed by him as Basilosaurus, belongs to the 
eocene limestone below the nummulitic bed, and 
is associated with shells. The bones of this animal 
have been found in many other places, and in a 
very perfect condition. 

3. “ On the supposed foot-prints of birds in the 
new red sandstone quarries of Stourton, near Liver- 
pool,” by Mr. J. Cunningham. The foot-prints 
in question were sharply indented on the stone; 
some of them measured 24 inches, and the distance 
between two steps (the stride) 10 inches. They 





were three-toed, and appeared to be decidedly 
attributable to birds. | - 


MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


[From a Correspondent.] 


A PAPER entitled “ An experimental investigation 
of the characters of simple metals, metallic alloys, 
and metallic salts,’ was read at this society, on 
April the 7th and May the 5th, by Mr. William 
Sturgeon, late of the Victoria Gallery, Manchester. 
After having taken a retrospective view of the 
labours of other experimentalists in this depart- 
ment of magnetics, the author proceeded to describe 
a novel apparatus by means of which his own ex- 
periments had been made. It consists principally 
of a powerful magnet and a light wooden lever, 
delicately suspended by a few silken fibres, the 
whole being enclosed in a glass case. By means 
of this apparatus, Mr. S. has found that gold, silver, 
copper, platinum, antimony, bismuth, lead, tin, and 
some other metals, when pure, are perfectly neutral 
to the action of the magnet, but that when some of 
them are combined they become magnetic in an 
eminent degree. Some of his earliest experiments, 
especially those on brass, many specimens of which 
he found to be magnetic, led him to suppose that 
their magnetic actions were due to small portions 
of-iron which they contained ; for in some of the 
metals of commerce on which he experimented, 
iron was absolutely present. In a mass of bismuth, 
for instance, iron was found in considerable pro- 
portions. Mr.S. has discovered that all our silver 
coinage is magnetic, but in different degrees, ac- 
cording to the dates of its production. Domestic 
articles of silver, as spoons, &c., are still more 
magnetic than silver coins. Gold coins are also 
magnetic, but not so highly as silver ones. The 
gold of articles of jewellery is more magnetic than 
gold coins. Mr. S. was still’ of opinion that these 
alloys might possibly contain iron, and their mag- 
netism be therefore dependent on that metal, al- 
though he had met with some facts which he could 
not reconcile to that view. Having found much 
more magnetism in an old half-crown piece of 


William and Mary than in any other coin, and the | ¢ 


historical report being that the silver coinage of 
that period was in a very base state, he supposed it 
possible that the high magnetic action of the old 
half-crown might be due to the extra proportion of 
copper, which led him to form an alloy of pure 
silver and pure copper, in which the latter metal 
formed about one-sixth part of the whole; and 
what is very remarkable, this alloy was more highly 
magnetic than any silver article he had previously 
examined. The copper and silver of this alloy 
had previously been ascertained to be non-mag- 
netic; they were melted in an earthen crucible, 
and no iron entered the alloy. This fact, and 


some others which he subsequently discovered, | ¢ 


shook the opinion Mr. Sturgeon had first formed 
respecting the presence of iron in brass, and the 
other alloys which shewed magnetic action. Ca- 
vallo had discovered the magnetism of brass, and 
shewed that hammered brass was never more mag- 
netic than when unhammered, which facts corre- 
sponded to Mr. Sturgeon’s own observations. But 
the most capital discovery had yet to be made. 
Mr. 8S. formed an alloy of iron and zinc in equal 
parts, and, to his surprise, found that this alloy was 
almost neutral to the magnet; so much so, that it 
would not move a magnetic needle at half an inch 
from the pole. In another alloy of those metals, 
the iron being about one-eighth of the zinc, mag- 
netism was quite extinct. These novel facts natur- 
ally led to the inference, that as zinc is an essential 
constituent of brass, the magnetism of that alloy 
could not be owing to its containing iron; and sub- 
sequent experiments, both magnetic and chemical, 
have shewn that this is the fact. Antimony has 
long been known to deteriorate the magnetism of 
iron, but Mr. S. has ascertained that its neutralis- 
ing powers are much inferior to those of zinc. An 





alloy of antimony and iron, in which the latter 
metal was less than a twentieth part, still shewed 
magnetic action, though in aslight degree. Mr. §, 
has also discovered that nickel loses all its mag- 
netic powers when alloyed with about ten times its 
weight of zinc. Antimony also counteracts the 
magnetism of nickel, but not so powerfully as zinc, 
German silver, which contains a large proportion 
of nickel, is slightly magnetic ; but in the inferior 
kinds of this alloy, where nickel is less abundant, 
no magnetism is perceptible. The neutralising 
metal in these cases is zinc. 

The salts of iron which Mr. S. has examined 
are mostly magnetic ; but what is remarkable, their 
magnetism bears no proportion to the proportions 
of iron they contain, In conforming his theoretical 
views to the facts thus developed, Mr. S. now con- 
siders all bodies to be more or less magnetic, and 
classes them into two grand divisions—those that 
are palpably magnetic, and those that are but ob- 
scurely magnetic. The former class he calls sapho- 
magnetics, and the latter asapho-magnetics. 

Sapho-magnetics are again divided into mono-mag- 
netics and suno-magnetics, accordingly as they con- 
sist of individual or compound bodies respectively. 
Those bodies which counteract the magnetism of 
others, Mr. S. calls katalo-magnetics, because many 
of them, if not all, have the power of completely 
neutralising even the highest powers of mono-mag- 
netic bodies. 

The mono-magnetics at present known are iron 
and nickel, and perhaps cobalt. In the class suno- 
magnetics, Mr. S. places alloys of silver and copper, 
gold and copper, and zine and copper, under the 
expectation that many more will soon be added to 
their number. The katalo-magnetics are very 
numerous, being all those that deteriorate the mag- 
netism of other bodies. Amongst the metallic 
katalo-magnetics, Mr. S. has found zinc, antimony, 
tin, and lead. Other katalo-magnetics are sulphur, 
oxygen, chlorine, cyanogen, and the generality of 
those bodies which combine with metals. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
——— May 30th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred : 


Masters of Arts. — Rev. W.'H. Skrine, Christ Church 
College; Rev. F. G. Tipping, Brasenose College; Rev. A. 
Cooper, St. John’s Coll.; Rev. W. G. Clarke, Oriel Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts.—G. H. Heslop, Queen’s Coll.; Rev. E. 
Wilton, St. Mary Hall; E. Firmstone, J. R. Baker, scholars 
of Lincoln; R. W. Gilbert, T. Padmore, fellows, J. G. 
Ryde, St. John’s College ; A. D. Nowell, R. W. Edwards, 
L. H. Mordacque, G. A. Perryn, W. E. Edwards, Brasenose 
College; J. Bey H. A. Pottinger, Worcester Coll.; W. G. 
Tupper, E. F. Clark, N. Troughton, W. H. Fowle, Trinity 
College; R. J. Ozanne, Pembroke College; B. F. James, 
E. C. Bond, Exeter College; J. Maskery, W. F. Gray, 
Wadham College; F. Compton, Merton College ; T. Wal- 
rond, scholar, F. R. J. Sandford, J. W. Green, Balliol 
College; J. G. Jones, Jesus College; E. Traherne, Oriel 
College. 


CaMBRIDGE, May 28th.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 


Doctor in the Civil Law.—C. B. Broadley, Trinity College. 

Masters of Arts.—G, Carpenter, T. L. Garland, St. John’s 
College; J. N. Andrews, Clare Hall; W. P. Pickering, 
Trinity Hall; R. P. Carew, Downing College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. H. Fairbanks, Clare Hall. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
June 3d.—Mr. Pettigrew in the chair. The names 
of eleven new associates were announced. Mr. 
Croker read a very interesting account, by Mr. 
Wake Smart, on supposed British antiquities found 
in a cave called Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay, in 
Devonshire. The cave is well known, and cele- 
brated as one of those remarkable depositories of 
the fossil bones of extinct species of animals so 
ably described by Dr. Buckland in his Reliquia 
Diluviane. Among these the human remains and 
antiquities had been buried, and these had become 
covered, in the course of ages, with a crust of 
stalagmite two feet in thickness. Mr. Smart sup- 
poses that these belonged to the earliest British 
period. Mr. Pettigrew exhibited a quantity of the 
bones found in the cave, which had been sent to 
him at the time of its discovery, some years ago 
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Mr. Smith pointed out the great analogy between 
the remains found in this cave and those found in 
a similar position—also among bones of extinct 
animals—in caves on the cliffs at Settle, on the 
coast of Yorkshire, of which he read a description 
from his Collectanea Antiqua. Among these latter 
were found Roman coins; and in all probability the 
deposit was either late Roman or early Saxon. 
Dr. Pettigrew said, there could be no doubt of the 
extreme antiquity of the fossil bones before them, 
but he was inclined to think the human remains 
not of that very remote antiquity which Mr. Smart 
imagined. He had examined some of the teeth, 
and they were exactly in the same condition as 
those he had invariably found in the sculls dis- 
covered in Saxon barrows, which were always worn 
down in a manner that proved they had lived 
on a uniform and particular kind of food. Mr. 
Wright, after pointing out the utility of a central 
body like the Association, as shewn especially in 
the subject now before them, suggested that, as 
bones of extinct species of animals were often men- 
tioned in opening barrows, it would be well that in 
future it should be distinctly ascertained what 
species of animals they belonged to. It would be 
not uninteresting to know what species of animals 
had become extinct since the country was inhabited, 
and at what period they had existed. 

Mr. Fillimer exhibited a large agate spear-head, 
and several celts made of jasper, brought from 
Malta. Mr. Keats exhibited drawings of portions 
of the wood-carvings in a very old house at Wal- 
tham Abbey, in Essex, made by his son, Mr. George 
Keats: these carvings appear to be of the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, and consist of heads, 
perhaps intended to represent some of the heroes 
of the old romances. Dr. Nicholl Carne exhibited 
asmall collection of Roman coins found at Llan- 
twyt, in South Wales. Mr. Brent exhibited and 
described rubbings of two magnificent and very 
early brasses in Stoke Dabernon church, in Surrey. 
A note by Mr. Keats was read descriptive of the 
rubbings of brasses (mentioned in our report ofthe 
former meeting) in Lefton church, in Lancashire. 
One of the personages, a lady, has the following 
quaint doggrel, and we might almost say droll, 
epitaph : 

“Dame worschope was my 


guide in lyfe, 
and dyd my doinges guyd ew 
t alo 


e 
Dame wartue left me no me 
whan soule from bodye hyed. 
And thoughe that deathe with dint of darte 
hath brought my weys on slepe, 
The eternal God my eternall soule 
eternally doeth keepe.” 
Mr. Pettigrew laid before the meeting a long paper 
on the antiquities of Sefton Church, by Mr. Samuel 
Huggins. 

Mr. Croker read a paper by Sir Francis Myers on 
the deed (in his possession) between Henry VIII. 
and his Lord Admiral Howard, preparatory to the 
naval expedition in which that nobleman lost his life. 
It presented a curious picture of the state of our 
navy at that period. Mr. Wright read a curious 
document of the same reign, communicated by Mr. 
Purland, relating to the rich harness and trappings 
of the king’shorses. Mr. Chaffers exhibited a col- 
lection of 99 Roman coins, discovered at Chedder, 
near Bristol, in ploughing a field. He said that 
the whole number discovered was about 200. 
Those exhibited contained forty varieties of the 
coins of Gallienus, Salonina, Claudius, Aurelianus, 
Severina, Tacitus, Probus, Caronus, Diocletianus, 
and Maximianus. Mr. Smith made some remarks 
on this communication. He pointed out the sin- 
gular fact, that all discoveries yet made of any 
quantity of Roman coins presented an absolute 
uniformity in the general rarity or abundance of 
Particular types and particular emperors, and that 
the present iscovery was no exception to the rule. 
A number of these coins bore the AvGG and Avaca, 
which are always particularly interesting. They were 
evidently struck by the usurpers in the province to 
make people believe they had been formally asso- 

with the reigning emperor in the purple. 


Mr. Gomonde exhibited drawings of a Roman 
drinking-cup recently found near Tewkesbury, and 
of an earthen vase and bronze pin found on Ilming- 
ton Downs, near Campeden, apparently of the Ro- 
mano-British period.—Sir Thomas Deane exhibited 
a series of very beautiful architectural drawings by 
Mr. Woodward of the Abbey of Holy Cross in Ire- 
land; and took the opportunity of inviting the spe- 
cial attention of the members of.the association to 
the antiquities of the sister isle. He pointed out 
several particulars in the drawings before the meet- 
ing, and stated as a peculiarity of the ecclesiastical 
buildings in Ireland, that there were hardly ever 
two windows alike; which he supposed might have 
arisen from the fact that each window was the gift 
of a different person, who might have exercised 
some influence in the choice of the pattern. This 
abbey was a ruin of great celebrity, but had not 
been much explored by the antiquary. A platform 
lying between two chapels was traditionally called 
the “ waking bier,’ but he was not prepared to 
state why. Mr. Wright said he thought Sir Thomas 
Deane’s suggestion relating to the windows well 
worthy of consideration: he had found frequent 
allusions in writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries to the circumstance of the monks per- 
suading their penitents to give a window to their 
church, Still it remained to be decided whether 
giving the window meant any thing more than, be- 
ing at the expense of new glazing it with stained 
glass. Mr. Croker stated that the tradition of the 
place relating to the “‘ waking bier” was, that the 
abbey had once possessed a portion of the. true 
cross, which was deposited in a shrine on this plat- 
form, and that persons capable of paying for the 
favour were allowed to lie in their coffins at the 
foot of the shrine before being buried a certaia 
time, the length of which was regulated by the 
sum of money paid down. 

Mr. Cahusac put a question relating to the chapel 
at Kingsland; to which Mr. Pettigrew answered, 
that a letter had been received from. the secretary 
of the company, stating that the communication of 
the Association should be laid before the next-com- 
mittee meeting; but when he passed by Kingsland 
the following day, he found that the chapel was 
already demolished. Careful drawings had, how- 
ever, been made. 

Mr. Pettigrew then exhibited the curious carved 
peg-tankard belonging to Mr. Baylis, and after 
some observations on the subject, read a very in- 
teresting notice by the late Dr. Letsum on a very 
remarkable peg-tankard in his possession. This 
essay came, with other papers of Dr. Leteum, into 
Mr. Pettigrew’s possession. Mr. Burn gave some 
information towards assisting in tracing what had 
become of Dr. Letsum’s peg-tankard since his 
death 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, 


May 11th.—Dr. Daubeny read a paper ‘‘ On the 
site of the ancient city of the Aurunci, and on the 
volcanic phenomena which it exhibits.” Having 
in his two former journeys to the south of Italy 
examined the active and semi-active, volcanoes round 
about Naples, and the extinct one of Mount Vultur 
in Apulia, he took occasion, during his third, visit 
to the same country last year, to explore the vol- 
canic system existing in the Neapolitan territory 
near Sessa, on the lower road between Naples and 
Rome, at Rocca Monfina. This mountain appears 
to have been the capital and stronghold of the 
Aurunci, of whose wars with the Romans frequent 
mention is made by Livy. Ona conical hill, which 
rises through the centre of the crater, this nation 
would seem to have built their citadel, as remains 
of ancient walls and buildings are still discoverable 
on its summit. The spot was well chosen for de- 
fence, as whilst the precipitous sides of this central 
cone rendered it difficult to attack them, the margin 
of the crater would furnish an outpost, from which 
they could reconnoitre and oppose any invading 
force; and at the same time the rich pasturi 





enclosed within the crater itself would afford ample 





nourishment to their flocks and herds when forced 
to take refuge, within its area, Accordingly, though 
often repulsed by the Romans when they made in- 
roads into. their.territory, they appear never to 
have been pursued by that people into this their 
stronghold, . their. final, expulsion from which is 
ascribed by Livy -to, the Sidicini, a neighbouring 
nation, who inhabited; the. city-of Teanum (now 
Teano), situated, on the eastern declivity of the 
same mountain. 

The author,then; proceeded to, deseribe the geo- 
logical features of thisJocality,. The sides of Rucca 
Monfina are composed of voleanic. tuff, containing 
fragments, &c,,.0f a, particular description’ of lava, 
in which the mineral. called leucite.is very abundant. 
The crater, is perfect, except on one side, where 
we approach it from,the.west, and’ is covered, as 
are also the external sides of the mountain, with a 
rich vegetation. From its centre rises the conical 
protuberance alluded to, which: attains the height 
of 3200 feet above-the sea, and is composed of 
trachyte. It.seems to have been forced up through 
the. middle ,of the tufaceous beds which mantle 
round it by one great.elevatory movement; and 
hence it may be'inferred that the whole mountain 
was heayed up by. the,same force which caused the 
central mass to.be evolvediin.a pasty or semifluid 
condition from he/ interior of the globe. The 
author: remarked, thatthe objection which certain 
geologists entertain to this,mede of explaining the 
formation, of yoleanic mountains seems to arise in 
part from their unwillingness to admit-that nature 
has ever produced. ,effects. different from those of 
which, we.are.eye-witnesses at the present time ; 
whereas many other. cases might be cited, in which, 
owing to the laws of nature.acting under a different 
condition, of the extermal.world; the ‘mode of their 
operation | must: be supposed: »to vary. somewhat 
from. what we, have any actual experience. Thus 
granitic rocks, though doubtless produced: under 
the agency of heat, are distinguished both in their 
structure and chemical composition from the pro- 
ducts of, voleanoes-s, and: indeed ‘a! series of inter- 
mediate links maybe pointed out, connecting the 
one with the, other; through the successive intro- 
duction of new, ingredients not occurring in the 
primeval, granite, 'Ehe/author proceeded to eluci- 
date this by appealing to the researches. of Abich 
on the.composition ofifelspathic rocks and minerals. 
Some |remarks'were: then. made with regard to the 
support which these and-other facts that have 
newly come, to light may lend to the chemical 
theory of:volcanoes.. Tlie notion, that volcanic 
may be formed. out, of granitic rocks by the addi- 
tion of lime, magnesia, potassy soda, &c., to the in- 
gredients of the:latter,,seems) to give» countenance 
tothe opinion: that, volcanic action: originates in 
the oxidation, .of. the »bases: of these’bedies ; and 
another recent observation; made by»Prof. Pilla, of 
Pisa, namely, that: inflammable gases are actually 
evolved. from Vesuyiusi during: an eruption, and 
give. rise, tothe production: of genuine flames; fa- 
vours the same! supposition, by: rendering it pro- 
bable that water: is decomposed in andiabout the 
focus..of the|,volcane,. For the decomposition of 
water would mecessarily result from: the ‘access of 
the.sea to portions of the interior of the globe'con- 
taining the bases of the earths and alkalies in their 
unoxidised state, and cannot indeed be readily ac- 
counted for without this assumption. In conclusion, 
the,.author remarked, that in the: course of the 
three visits he had made to the south of Italy an 
opportunity had been.afforded» him, within the 
compass of the Neapolitan territory alone, of ob- 
serving tbree phases or conditions of volcanic action 
exhibited, namely, Ist, that which consists merely 
in the elevation of a volcanic mountain, as at Mount 
Vultur; 2dly, that,in; which the elevation of the 
mountain is. seen: to: be eonnected: with ‘the pro- 
trusion, of a cone of trachyte through the centre of 
the crater, as at Monfina; and 8dly, that in 
which the elevation of the mountain has been fol- 
lowed, after a long interval of apparent repose, b 
the establishment of a permanent vent, throug 
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which Java, fragments of rocks, and elastic vapours, 
are from time to time disengaged, as-is: the case at 
Vesuvius. 9 

On the conclusion of this interesting communi- 
cation, Mr. Woodward, of the Agricultural College 
at Cirencester (introduced by Dr. Daubeny), gave 
a short account of a disease which has recently at- 
tacked a large plantation of young fir-trees: near 
that town. It is due to a plant, ‘a fungus (the 
ZEcidium pini), which spreads by ‘seed with great 
rapidity.—Mr. S. Maskelyne exhibited some speci- 
mens of vegetable wax.and tallow,recently imported 
from China. The Chinese, extract it,from’ plants. 
The composition is very similer to: ordinary wax ; 
but it appeared from analysis that there are certain 
specific differences. ' 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEBK :}— 
Monday. — Geographical, 8% ‘¥.%.} British Architects, 


P.M. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.M, ; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8} p.m.; Syro-Egyptian, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Microscopical, 8 pr.m.; Pharmaceutical, 
9 p.m.; Royal Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Thursday. — Royal, 84 P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.m.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 P.a. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m.; Royal Institution (Frof. 
Faraday ‘‘On the cohesive force of water”), 8% P.M.; 
Philological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 P.M. 


FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADBMY. 

Sweerine up the west room, ‘and’ endeavouring 
not to make our Gazette, a parade of art criticism 
upon a few of the works.,in, the exhibition, but 
rather a commentary upom all that need observa- 
tion and encouragement in otir native school,—so 
far as it can be appreciated amid this medley.and 
contradiction of subjecty framework, and’ position, 
—we proceed to speak °of ‘the: visible! praductions, 
and to speak of them wn-@sthétically { Gur readers 
may therefore depend upon. some.common sense, if 
they lose the high profound of the \gratidiloquent 
obscure, which, let us be understood, is.a style, out 
of which glimmerings of meaning may be obtained 
when addressed to proper objects, the most imagi- 
native and elevated in art; but becomes trebly ab- 
surd when applied to every small,or commonplace 
occasion, and made to supersede, by technicological 
mysticism, the expression of intelligible opinion. 
It is very well to affect raptures at.a glorious sun- 
set, but they do not beseem a the: size of a 
pancake. 3 ; 

No. 467. “ Romeo and Jiilief,”” J.C. Horsley.— 

ll 


+ . 


The trite subject is very prettily and p 
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No. 489. “Fishermen onthe Neva.” H. Pick- 
ersgill, peep ee wore for’ Russian 
peasants; but well grouped ‘a asing, — 

No. 490, “ Buckinghawy Rebeed.” =. Egg.— 
One of the pleasantest ‘genre pieces in’ the exhibi- 
tion: a courtéscene of the nae of Chattes I1., in 
which the beautéous Coquette,’ Miss ‘Stewart, is 
building up a house of eards ona table, ‘and'by the 
triviality of her employment puts to nought’ the 
lovemaking of the too successful Duke of Bucking- 
ham. This playful event occupies the front of the 
picture; but it is*filled with other courtly garbs 
and frivolous pursvits, well paiiited throughout. 

No, 491. “ Sunset.” A, Glint—A sweet land- 
scape, 

No. 495. ‘A Royalist Family taken Prisoners 
by the Puritans.” H. and W. Barraud.—A very 
good historical episode, and executed skilfully. 
The story is simply told, without exaggeration, and 
the characters sufficiently marked, with their various 
feelings well expressed. ‘ 

No. 503. “ A Scene in Italian Life.” R. M‘Innes. 
—Not to be passed without laudatory notice. Itis 
truiy Italian, and in a sweet tone of colour. 

No. 504. “ Portrait of Mrs. W. Carpenter.” W. 
Carpenter, jun.—This is not (in spite of its title) 
Carpenter’s work ; but an exceedingly clear proof 
that the talent of the family is possessed by a rising 
chip of it. 

No. 515.—Fanny M‘Ian, without a title, repre- 
sents a dying monk, the centre of a small group 
touchingly composed, and well attuned to the sen- 
timents of solemnity and grief. 

No. 521. “ Portrait of Sir Charles Napier.” T. 
M. Joy.— 

* The rough old Commodore, 
The jolly old Commodore, 
The rum old Commodore, 
Says Joy ;” 
and here he is, but looking out of the frame, as if 
for the admiration of the lookers-on. In other re- 
spects replete with character. 

No. 522, “ Diana surprised by Actzon.’’ W. E. 
Frost.—Here, as in other paintings of the same 
order, among the foremost in this exhibition, we 
have still to complain of too much of ivory and too 
little of nature in the nude. There isa warmth in 
flesh which all the cold baths in the world will not 
dispel, if the said baths do not ripen it into livelier 
colour. This comes of studying the old masters 
instead of what the old masters studied, and sub- 
stituting translation for originality. The whole 
composition is nevertheless worthy of great praise, 
and some of the figures charmingly -drawn and 





treated. Youth and- love are evernew, and the 
artist has made them fresh and fair in this version 
of the immortal bard. * . 

No. 474. “The Fiery, Cross.” R. R. M‘lan.— 
The furious raising-of the Highland clan, by means 
of the fire-bearing messenger, is hére vividly de- 
picted by M‘Ian, and, the. various effects of the 
summons on the different characters who fill the 
scene. The truth of the mountain scenery, the 
people, and the costume, is always well understood 
by the artist, who represents facts;. and, does not 
embellish or refine them into mere’pictures; 622, 
‘* Old House at Home,’ a delightful and character- 
istic Highland. domestic scene. ,,,. , 

No. 476. ‘* Raffael correcting the Proofs of Marc 
Antonio,” &c., W. D. Kennedy, is ait’ artist’s sub- 
ject, and composed of portraits of celebrated artists. 
It is-a graceful composition, but somehow or other 
does not interest us much, owing protiably to the 
comparative insignificance of the business in hand 
=“ the correcting of proofs.” + 

No. 488. “Stag at Bay.” R. Anedell.—A bold 
and not unsuccessful competition with E. Landseer. | 
The animal is forcibly painted though-in a painful 
position, and the rifle wants distance. The back- 
ground and sky towards the right are the worst 
parts of the work—they are not Highland moun- 
tains nor far-north atmosphere congenial to 


the|.J. E. Millais—A 





No. 552, “Solitude.” J. Martin.—A fair example 
of the artist’s manner, but he has not this year put 
forth his strength in any very important work. 

No. 556. “ Dos-a-dos.” J. Neale.—A little bit 
of drollery, agreeably done, 

No. 557. A pleasing view of the Vale of Neath. 
—W. Williams. 

No. 558. “ A Portrait of Lady Augusta Paget,” 
and a good specimen of H. H. Greaves, 

No. 567. “ The Daughters of Israel weeping 
over Saul,” H. Le Jeune; and 577, “ Spenser read- 
ing the Fairy Queen to his wife and Raleigh,” 
M. Claxton,—seem very deserving performances, 
but are not so hung as to admit of critical ex- 
amination. 

No. 578. “ Young Italian Goatherd,” W. C. T. 
Dobson, comes within the same remark, 

No, 587. ‘* The Dead are in their Silent Graves,” 
&c., from a poem of T. Hood's, Miss M. A. Cole, 
is sweetly affecting, and does justice to the tender 
sentiment of the sorrowing verse. It is touched 
with pathos, and is a great honour to the fair ar- 
tist’s pencil. 

No. 598. “ Verona,” J. D. Harding.—A grand 
and rich landscape, worthy of the hand that painted 


it. , 

No. 594. “ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru.” 
spirited pi of a remorseless: 
act, in which: the melée of Spaniards and natives, 


and the deep passions called into operation by the 
act, and the contrasts of costume, are made to har. 
monise into a striking composition, 

No. 607. “ Our Village at Xanthus.” G. Scharf, 
jun.—A very interesting memorial of the expedi- 
‘tion of 1844, to the results of which we owe so 
much of science and art. 

No. 613. “ Portrait of Sir P. G. Egerton,” T. H, 
Illidge.—Among the best portraits of the year, 
painted for the Town-hall, Birkenhead, in com. 
memoration of Sir Philip’s laying the foundation. 
stone of the docks, 

No. 625. “‘The Gow Chrom,” &c. R.S, Lauder, 
—A clever group from the Fair, Maid of Perth: 
both the Gow Chrom and the glee maiden happily 
imagined. 


PANORAMA: BATTLE OF SOBRAON. 

For a subject of popular interest, Mr. Burford has 
never hit upon one superior in attraction to this; 
and its execution keeps pace with the design. The 
battle is distributed around with most distinct con- 
fusion, so as to afford a very clear notion, not only 
ofits main features, but of many ofits desperate and 
chivalrous incidents. These are more striking, 
and perhaps more appalling, than the operation of 
masses and the dreadful ensemble of the war upon 
its broadest scale. The Asiatic costume also serves 
admirably to the picturesque effect ; and the dress 
of various tribes and degrees of the Sikhs appears 
to be carefully studied and accurately painted. 
The distant river with its bridge and ford crowded 
by flying multitudes, upon whom the deadly artil- 
lery is pouring destruction, whilst personal fury 
and massacre, rank to rank, or hand ‘to hand, is 
raging in front,—all present objects of vivid force, 
and enchain the spectator to detail after detail; 
and it is difficult to leave the panorama even after 
hours of examination, and then only with the re- 
solve to return to it. There are also a number of 
portraits introduced, which add another source of 
gratification; so that altogether we may end as we 
began. Mr. Burford has never hit upon, nor (in 
conjunction with Mr. Selous) executed, a subject of 
superior popular interest and attraction. 


SALTMARSHE PICTURES. 
A coLLEcTION of 231 pictures belonging to Mr. 
Higginson, of Saltmarshe, came under the hammer 
of Messrs. Christie and Manson during the last 
three days of this week. Thete are some very fine 
works in it, but the choice appears to have been 
directed more by profusion than accurate taste or 
judgment. In the first day’s sale (Thursday) a 
noble landscape by Constable was the principal 
feature, and brought 3607. Two Morlands sold un- 
der 100/. each; and the main contests appeared to 
be for pieces by Omegank, some of them not of the 
most agreeable subjects. Friday promises better, 
but will be too late for us to notice this week ; and 
to-day there is the finest Van de Velde in existence, 
which should, at all events, be secured for the Na- 
tional Gallery. It sold at Lord Lichfield’s for 
1200/., and we believe Mr. Higginson gave 20001. 
for it. It is‘ matchless piece of naval art—a calm, 
with men of war at anchor. A Holy Family by 
Rubens is also remarkable for some of the highest 
qualities of the painter, the richness, clearness, and 
transparency of the flesh ; but is not a work to ex- 
Gite our utmost admiration. A curious and inter- 
esting Vanderneer landscape also deserves especial 
notice: a Teniers, 226, and a number of the Dutch 
and Flemish masters, and a Greuse Psyche (rather 
too small) are among the most marked productions. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY. ‘ 
A FEw days the King of Prussia received the 
commission of the Academy deputed to edit the 
works of Frederick the Great. ‘The edition 1s 4 
very splendid one, and 200 copies only have been 
printed, for private distribution. His Majesty e*- 
pressed himself highly gratified at the progress © 





the work, the completion of which he has much at 
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heart ; and ‘added that, from reports on the subject, 
he had feared the whole undertaking might fall to 
the ground. ; ‘ 

The representation of the Greek drama in 
Berlin has given rise to a medal to be called the 
“Sophocles medal; cast by order, and partly 
composed under the direction, of the King. On 
one side is the head of the Greek tragedian with a 
Greek inscription. On the other is seen an altar, 
pefore which a Genius is sacrificing; and above are 
two medallions, the one containing the bust of the 
poet Ludwig Tieck, whose advice was followed as 
to the manner of bringing the play upon the stage; 
and the second medallion bearing the portrait of 
Felix Meridelsotin-Bartholdy, who, as is well 
known, is composing a fitting musical accompani- 
ment fur the “ Antigoné” and “ Qidipus.” On 
this side, too, is seen the head of Dionysos, the 
father of Greek tragedy,.as well as a Syren. This 
allegorical arrangement, is principally the work of 
Professor Bockh, who was summoned to the council 
to debate on.the designs, &c. chosen for the medal. 
Three gold ones.are destined for Messrs. Tieck and 
Mendelsohn respectively, and for the general in- 
tendant of the theatre, Baron von Kiistner; while 
all those actors who.took part in the performances 
are to be presented with the same in bronze. In 
autumn, the “ Trilogie” of Aeschylus is to be given, 
and Meyerbeer has already been commissioned to 
prepare the necessary music, 

The celebrated French archeologist M. Raoul- 
Rochette has been sojourning for some time at 
Berlin, and is. received in every scientific circle 
with the greatest distinction. The Academy of 
Sciences gave him lately a grand banquet in a 
public, hall, at, which Professor Bockh addressed 
him in a,complimentary speech in the French 
language; a politeness made necessary by the cir- 
cumstance of M. Raoul-Rochette being ignorant of 
German, 

We learn,by @ correspondent of the Augsburg 
Gazette, that the celebrated Cornelius has just 
completed and exhibited at Rome his cartoon in- 
tended for the mausoleum of the royal family of 
Prussia, It is looked upon as a grand triumph of 
German art. The admiration it has called forth is 
unbounded; but more than all, the Italians seem 
lost in astonishment. 

The cartoon represents the four powers which, 
as magnificently described in’ the Apocalypse, are 
to appear at the end of the world, They ride 
through the air on horses that seem more inti- 
mately connected with them than the centaur 
with the animal of which he forms a part. In the 
van ig a Tartar chieftain, who sends from his 
twanging bow-string, like unto Homer’s Apollo, 
the shaft of Pestilence before him, Hunger fol- 
lows. Corn is so dear that it must be weighed in 
the scales which he holds on high, while a figure 
to the left with horrid mimickry proclaims the 
high price to which all food has risen. Now follows 
War; a youth of exceeding beauty, swinging the 
bloody sword of battle above his head, with the 
united strength of both arms; and Jastly comes 
Death, mowing down all that the others have left 
him. A chorus of the departed accompany the 

dreadful host with cries of woe, whose tones seem 

to sound from out the pigture and become audible 
to the spiritual sense. . The’tone preserved in thie 
part of the painting is, it is said, indescribably 
beautiful, 

Eleven figures, three of whom are children, suf- 

¢ to represent the perishing human race. And 
yet in this group is contained a representation of 
all the horrors which. the imagination of man can 
take in ata glance. In more than one figure we 
see the celebrated motive of Timanthes employed, 
who, in the sacrifice of Iphigenia, represented 


Agamemnon veiled. But what is not expressed’ 


by the gestures, by the figure of a youth who, amid 
the agonising struggles of death, covers his eyes 
py hconvalsively-closed hand! What name might 


given to the suffering: expressed on the eounte- 


pity, fling themselves on their knees before the 
mighty band! _ But above all is Anguish, repre- 
sented with a wonderfully deep knowledge of the 
human soul in the; two little children, invested as 
they are with a sublime beauty. The young too, 
the, age of innocence, all. is, unsparingly swept 
away. Despair is foreign to such tender souls; 
but in the countenance, of the man, whowith clasped 
hands has fallen to the ground, we behold it in all 
its horror; and this figure. forms the centre of 
the picture. 

The statue of Huskisson lately cast at the royal 
foundry of Munich is now to be seen in the court- 
yard of that establishment.. A cast which will re- 
quire at least 25 tons of metal is being prepared 
for one of the largest portions of the colossal 
“Bavaria.” The fountain destined for Vienna, 
with its five large bronze statues, approaches its 
completion ; as well as many other works for Swit- 
zerland, Stuttgard, Sweden, &c. 

We learn that the lithographic printing-office 
of Winckelmann and Sons, which has obtained a 
far-spread celebrity for printing in colours, re- 
ceived very lately orders from England for the 
illustration of some important works, among others 
a very considerable one on the Italian frescoes. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Ts very zealous in circulating missives against the 
horrors and sin of a war between that country and 


such a calamity is one Elihu Burritt, a blacksmith, 
of Worcester, Massachussetts,* who is issuing papers 
and addresses of every kind on the subject. In 
one, called an Olive-Leaf, he describes two mis- 
sionary vessels meeting near a pagan shore, and 


Christ; and he forcibly applies to the occasion: 


ships. 
enemies, and let them stand up before the un- 


enemies; to resist not evil, but to overcome evil 
with good. 
from such lips fall upon pagan ears? After such 
element would there remain in the Christian reli- 


of Juggernaut?” 








THE DRAMA. 


Carlotta Grisi on the English stage. 


England. Among the most active deprecators of 


engaging in action, instead of landing their holy 
freight, the ministers of the merciful doctrines of 


‘* Follow these missionaries,” he says, ‘to the 
shore from the slippery decks of the two dismantled 
Release them from the law that made them 


christianised natives, and with their shoes full of 
Christian blood, tell them the story of the cross, of 
the peace-breathing doctrines of Jesus; of the 
spirit of his life and precepts; of his great law of 
love, which commands his followers to love their 


How, think you, would such precepts 
a baptism in fire, and blood, and burning hate, what 


gion to commend it to the hearts of the worshippers 


Drury Lane.—On Wednesday, Paquita, a plea- 
sant, and, at the close, a showy ballet, ag pra To be thus bound and mated with a fool. User Baotsox.) 


say that she danced admirably, and delighted the 
house into raptures, shouts, and nosegays? How 
came Her Majesty’s Theatre to allow the manager 
of Drury to execute this grand abduction ? 
Lyceum.—On Monday The Dustman’s Belle, from 
the pen of Mr. Charles Dance, was brought out 
here, and with entire success. The Dustman is 
represented by Mr., and his Belle by. Mrs., Keeley; 
and Vining and Meadows have also telling parts: 
Miss Villars and Mr. Diddear filling up the dra- 
matis persone with good effect. Since the first 
night, in which there was a little slowness of de- 
velopment, the drama has been’ compressed ; and 
now the Dustman, with his rise of fortune, his per- 
secutions, and his waverings, runs glibly and effec- 
tively to the close, when he rings his Belle. 

The Sixth Philharmonic Concert was given on 
Monday, and we regret again to notice the want of 
drilling, and consequently of effect, in the orchestra, 
especially in the grand effort of the evening, 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony, in A. Some poor 
things of native product were also performed; and 
but for a charming sinfonia of Mozart’s, the whole 
selection would have been very mediocre indeed. 





ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


Dramatic Chapters, 


Cuarter XVII, 
Scene—The Forest. 

Enter RopBers guarrelling. 
Brolson. Either be for me or against me, then ! 
Have with the deed, or leave the deed to me, 
And keep not lurking,thus from rock to bush, 
Ever resolving, never resolute ! 
Make men of mice! Call rabbits valiant! 
I'd rather be a hare for hutnant hounds 
To hunt and bark at than be such as thon: 
Oh, I’ve no patience—none, with tender thieves ! 

Rivdilt, 1f Midgley quits lim, then his fate is sealed { 
But not till then: ome word’s as good as fifty ! 
Old Midgley tended me when I was sick, 
Dying of fever, and so. might have died, 
For any else but her. Thou’dst think it brave 
To cut the throat of het who saved thy life? 
1’m bad enough, and reckless of my road, 
But there’s one.step toe savage for me yet, 
As that is—murdering Mi, 
. (sneeringly). Scruples of conscience! W i - 
- ? hat is con 


se 
Will it provide thee drink, or | seeped bread? 
Or canst thou-market, with it for a crust? 
I'd rather to hell-common go at onee, 
And daisies pick at half a groat an acre! 
Put up thy conseience now, and I’ll be sworn 
I buy thee fifty better conseiences 
For half the gold this short and easy deed 
Will gild thy palm with! And the time, the place. 
Never was such a spot for secret murder— P 
So dim and dreary, silent, wild, and lone! 
As Nature meant it for such purposes. 
Curses upon it to be hampered thus .., 
Why, thou agreedst ... 
R. To slay the lad, but not to injure her; 
There is no sum set down for slaughtering her ; 
And if there were, I am not to be boughts 
Nor noe see ~~. Sue: 80, have a care. 
B. Go threaten girls e time, the place, th 
And all gone by! all lost! *Twould vera saint” sumed 





fool? 





among them are Gaelic, Welsh, Celtic, Saxon, Gothic, 
Icelandic, Russian, Sclavonic, Armenian, Chaldaic, Syriac. 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Sanscrit, and Tamul. 


and eight hours to physical indulgence and repose; an 


coveted by many literary men—those connec 


-_ 


terest and valuable information ; and has bee 








Rances of the women, who, imploring mercy and 





* Of this remarkable person we are told :—‘ By dint of 
hard labour he has become a proficient in the most diffi- 
cult languages of Asia, and in many of those languages of 
Europe which are now. nearly disused and obsolete,— 


) It was stated, in 
@ public. meeting in 1838, by Governor Everett, that Mr. 
Burritt by that time, by his unaided industry alone, had 
made himself acquainted with fifty languages.—Mr. Bur- 
ritt shews no disposition to relax from his labours. He 
usually devotes eight hours to labour, eight hours to study, A. A second mother, tender to a fault, 


by pursuing this course, he enjoys the otrantagte vainly 

with “a 
sound mind in a healthy body.” Nor does he confine his 
to the mere acquisition ofliterary wealth—he also 
diffuses it with a liberal hand. He has written many 
valuable articles for periodicals of high standing; he has-| Thou’lt come and see us, Mi 
delivered many lectures which have been replete with in- 
| repeatedly 


listened to by large and highl pectabl in| M. Nor set some brutal dog to wound my heels? 
New York, Philadelphia, dther places, with edifieation| A, WhatI? 7 1 
and delight. He has not yet reached the meridian of life, 


and itis to be hoped that many years of usefulness are 
still before him; he is, i @ mana of whom New 
land may well be proud.” 


Perchance the dismal grave beyond the firs 
Thou pick’dst for Midgley soon may prove thine own! 
(Exit hastily.) 


Scene — Edge of the Forest —a level tract of country— 


Village seen in the distance. 

» Enter MipGiey and ADoLruus. 

» |, M. Come, cheer thee, boy! the weary forest passed, 
The way is smooth and easy; that we seek 

Lies near; within the green and quiet dell, 

Some less than half rood from yon castle-gate ; 

Few moments’ walk the churchyard will be seen. 

And so thou sayst thy nurse was kind to thee? 


, | And often chid old Dorothy, that she 
Would rarely let my stool come nigh the fire: 
Poor nurse! more than two days from out her sight! 
ord , oan at Fen A obeomee am, 
ell! Pit er soon how kind an od th 
Aud what a faithful friend I found in thee." *°"* 
ras Even. ley wilt thou not? 
. Thou wow not shut the door to i: 
A. What'l? aang ant 


M. Nor shriek out witch ? nor set thy comrades on 
With stones to clear the village of m 

A. Mi ! this to me? vat 
1 would not hurt the wing of a foul crow, 
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Nor harm a toad, though it should cross my path; 

God gave it life, and it should live, for me, 

Unscared, unscathed ; and thou, who’st been so kind— 
Thou oni it but to try me? 


My heart, boy, is a coffin, wherein hope, 
Home, union, ge ern Abe — field to us: 
Res t regard fection, ’mongst our Kind ° 
Alwall, lie dead! and, in their stead, I’ve what? 
Contempt and curses, spurns and hateful gibes, 
And beggar’d for opprobrious terms, 
As witch, hag, fury, viper, and the like! 
Witch? hag? Iam a woman! 
Viper? Iam human! 
I have been tried, yet ne’er did-being wrong ; 
Whipp’d—who’d have wept to see a dog so bruised ! 
Branded for crimes I neyer,did commit! 
And wouldst thou learn the reason for all this ? 
Go how! it in the public market-place, 
’Twas poverty ! 
The witch was poor, could nothing pay the law; 
Deformed, could bribe no counsel with fair looks; 
Friendless, so fitter for scourge, jail, and brand! 
The good have friends, the-friendless must be bad. 
Thou wilt have gold, my boy, remember me! 
Give me sufficient for the world’s respect ; 
*T will be a trifle from thy coming wealth: 
Wilt thou? I would be loved! 
I thirst for woman’s sympathy, and cry ; 
= ae —— _ —~) 4 
os for lips that mate with pov 4 
No sly teu, for those that need it most! 
Boy, not all their stones have beaten from my breast 
God’s feeling out, and still I love, love thee! 
Thou hast not turned thy noble face away, 
Though I am seared and frightful to thine eyes; 
Thou hast not mocked me, feered, nor flouted me, 
Though well I know my voice a raven’s croak, 
My habits strange and foul; yet thou refraind’st, 
Nor spurned the human reptile from ‘thy path ; 
But stead of scoffing, tears! - Deny it not, 
I say thou wept when I laid bare my woes, 
Wept! tears! and ’twas forme! God bless thee for it! 
Bless thee! God bless thee for it! 
Answer not, but follow me; 
It does me good, it:soothes my. wearied brain ; 
»T was something still to find one human eye 
Could dropa tear for Midgley. (Zai#, ADOLPHUS following.) 
CHAnies Swat. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
MIRRORS, 
‘* Wuat a pair of witching eyes! 
What a shape-for dancing |!” 
Thus a blooming Beauty cries, 
At her mirror glancing. 
i mirrors! charming thi 
h coun and pretty 
But youth and loveliness have wings~ 
Venus! what a pity! 
“‘ Sure my power. of conquest flies! 
Nay, nay, ’tis all an error!” 
Thus a past Adonis cries; 
And tramples on his mirror. 
Mirrors, mirrors’! 'tell-tales they 
To the old and haggard ; 
Spiteful tell-tales, that betray 
Time is not a laggard! 
Dowagers and wrinkled beaux, 
s Break —_ lookin; a hs 
e yourselves a,thous oh's 
"Geomen and sad alas’s! ° : 
Self-love, freshener of the face, 
* Mirror = the simple. 
urns each grey hair'to a grace, 
Each furrow to a dimple! 
ELzanor Darby. 


VARIETIES. 

Mr, Pery ie elegant piece of plate was pre- 
sented to Mr. Parry, sen., by the Governors of the 
Welsh School, on Thursday last; for the great ser- 
vices that gentlemam had ‘for forty-three years ren- 
dered to that excellent charity. 

Public Baths and Washhouses.—We rejoice to 
hear of the exemplary progress of these most useful 
and desirable establishments. The model one at 
Goulstone Square’4s constructed on a larger scale 
than has been adopted elsewhere, and .great pains 
bestowed. on the internal arrangement, ventilation, 
and disposition of its apparatus.and fittings. The 
engineer has so designed the drying closets as that 
every woman using the washtubs may have a dis- 
tinct clothes-horse for herself, and that about fifteen 
minutes will be sufficient to dry all the clothes 
which ‘she can wash in two hours; and Messrs. 
Copeland and Garrett are manufacturing, expressly 
for the purpose, a new morticed tile, as well,as a 
morticed brick, with which these baths are to be 
lined, and will be as white as the purest china, 
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with a uniform glazed surface, requiring scarcely 
any trouble to keep them perfectly clean. 

The London Library. — The fifth annual meeting 
of this literary institution,’ in’ ‘St. James’s Square, 
took place’ on’ Saturday ; “Lord Clarendon>in: the 
chair... The. Report: of the, Committee was of a 
satisfactoty ‘description, referring» to the .greater 
accommodation. obtained without. increase. of rent, 
and the considérable:additions: made;te the books 
in the library. ~105.new members -had also. joined 


in the course of the: year, takitig’ a total of 746, | 5Y 
The accounts, tiotwithstanding the cost of removal, | The Earlier 


displayed a sound condition. Some alterations in 
the bye-laws were:proposed for consideration at a 
special general .meeting ;. and thanks were voted 
to the noble chairmat for his urbane conduct in 
presiding. 

Chelsea Hospital for Consumption. This handsome 
building, so great an ornament to its site, is to be 
opened for the reception of patients on the 18th, 
when a fancy bazaar will also. beheld with the view 
of raising funds to pay off the cost (viz. 5312/.) 
above the amount already raised—9134/. 
cannot but desire complete success to so merito- 
rious a charity. 

The Royal Botanic Garden Second Exhibition took 
place on Wednesday afternoon, to which the fine- 
ness of the weather and the excellence of the show 
attracted a crowd of fashionable visitors. The 
prizes were awarded for a great variety of rare and 
beautiful plants; and the company departed highly 
delighted with the business and pleasure of the day. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened with éclat on Whit- 
Monday, and were crowded with the élite of the 
day. For once the Weather has taken it into its 
head to patronise this ancient place of resort ; and 
with its horsemanship, orchestra, fireworks, and 
general system of attention to visitors, it may, we 
think, look forward to a prosperous season —al- 
= excepting if the weather does not change its 
mind. 

The Surrey Zoological and the Cremorne Gardens 
also exhibit their attractions; so that the inha- 
bitants of Cockneyland have no want of variety in 
their nocturnal amusements. 

Cornish Silk.—The Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society states, that 
at the annual exhibition scarves were shewn which 
had been manufactured in Spitalfields from the 
produce of between 700 and 800 worms kept inan 
attic-room in Truro. In size and weight the worms 
rather surpassed those of Italy; the cocoons were 
larger; the quality of the silk, when reeled, was 
fully equal to. the best imported, and the quantity 
exceeded the Italian average; and this in a season 
not remarkably propitious. 

Niederrheinisches Musikfest.— Such is the un- 
musical name of a grand musical festival held dur- 
ing several days, at the end of May and beginning 
of June, at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the guidance 
of Mendelssohn, and with the aid of Jenny Lind 
and other eminent German vocalists and instru- 
mentalists. To judge by the newspaper accounts, 
there seems to be a perfect musico-mania afloat. 
Some thousand performers are exerting all their 
energies in every possible way of sound; and the 
whole population are hardly, if, restrained from 
taking parts, instead of listening. A national 
German heaven is the’ result; but it appears dif- 
ficult to imagine that there is not enough to make 
it a hell upon éarth to any. other people. 

Egypt: Temple of Dendera.—A late letter from 
Cairo (May 17th), written an intelligent tra- 
veller, after describing the interest he felt in a 
Nile voyage to and from the..second cataract, in- 
forms us that the temple of Dendera’ had been 
completely cleared of all the rubbish with which it 
was encumbered, and was now to be’seen as one 
of the most 
picture, for Lord Castlereagh, of his encampment 
in the desert, by Lewis, is mentioned as a work 
of high promise. 


Crescentini, the celebrated Neapolitan singer and | 7 
great favourite of Bonaparte, died lately at Naples. | 4idis 


We | 2s. 6d 


rfect of the Egyptian temples. Aj: 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Remarks on the Dysentery of'India, by E. A. Parkes, 
M.D., 8vo, 9s. — Ferrer’s Churches, No. II., plain, 2s. 6d.; 
roofs, 3s. 6¢.—Lieut.-Col. Outram’s»Conquest of Scinde, 
art I., 8v9, 10s;—Percy Anecdotes, Vols..1.and II., 18mo, 
3s.—Sermons for Sundays, Vol, Li., Second Series, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—Eastern Europe, Vols. I, and IL, crown 8vo, 21s.— 
Ditto, Vol. III., crown, 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Lives of Celebrated 
Greeks and Romans, fep. 4s. 6d. — Prasca Loupouloff, and 
other. Tales, fep. 2s. 6d.—Fables and Parables from the 
German, fep. 2s. 64.—Thé Wilderness and the War-Path, 
J. Hall, crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢:—Views and Reviews in Ame. 
rican Literature, History, and Fiction, crown 8vo, 3s. 6¢— 
Prophecies: of Isaiah, by J..A. Alexander, 8yo, 
15s. — Prose from the South, by 5.8: Reade, 2-vols. post 
8vo, 2ls.—Father Darcy, Vol. I., by Author of “ Mount 
Sorel,” crown 8vo, 7:.— Baths of Germany, by Edwin Lee, 
3d edit. 8vo, 6s.—Michelet’s Priests, Women, and Families, 
translated by G. H. Smith, royal 8vo, sewed, ls. 6d.— 
Michelet’s Miscellaneous Works, 1 vol. imp. 8vo, 7s.— 
The’ Knitter’s Friend, new edit. square 16mo, ‘1s.—The 
Art of Crochet, new edit. sq. 16mo, 1s.—The English Rural 
Spelling-Book, by C..W. Johnson, 12mo, 1s, 6¢.—The Lan- 
grunge of Flowers, 10th edit: 10s.°6¢. ‘Fhe Hand-Book of 
ing, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—'Anthon and: M‘Coul's: Horace, 
edited by Wheeler, 2 vols. in 1, 12mo, bound, 12s. —G. T, 
Hoyden on the Wear and Tear of Human Life, 8vo, sewed, 
. — Terence, with Notes, &c., by J. A. Phillips, 8vo, 
12s.—The Jewish Manual of Modern Cookery, l2mo, 5s.— 
Plain Sermons, by Rev. E. Bleneowe, M.A., 2d edit. fep. 
1s. 6d.—English Church-Architecture, in case, ls.—S. Jus- 
tini Philosephi et Martyris, cum, Tryphone Judzo Dia- 
logus, edited, with a corrected..Text, &c., by Rev. W. 

Trollope, M.A., 8vo, boards, 6s. 6d. 


~8. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on'the merfidian.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 

Holyday week will, we ‘trust, éxcuse* oft French 
Letter and a less voluminous Gazetie than usual, as there 
is truly nothing of pressing, interest, beyond what we 

ave given. 

We would point attention to the progress ‘of science in 
the ae ee as shewn in our,xepors, of proceedings in 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society... The 
manufacturing capital hy ce niniy, proud of its litera~ 
ture; and..we.are well pleased. to have onr Gazette the 
medium for producing so much of its geriius in poetry, 


and my affording a glimpse at its successful scientific 


pursuits. 
Hew sonar; 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazce, 
Sir, first : 5 le eft Aedivation 
ir,—The-first answer to my. inquiry as e derivati 

of Low Sunday, in your No, for May 2, is from Rid- 
dle’s Christian Antiquities;and supposes it: to- allude to 
the close of Easter. But there is no affinity: between the 
words ow and close, particularly, in the, sensé, of the Latin 
clausum, Another explanation from. the. old. Christion 
Sodality of F. P.'is more sar we but. it -aecounts far 


atid it never’ was ac- 
tually called White Sunday ; nor, does, it. appear, that the 
ceremony of investing neophytes with an s Dei pre- 
vailed in this country. * There is: more’ sa’ tion in the 
other etymology mentioned by Epsilon, that’ this Sunday 
was called Low from its being the‘lowest; that'is, ‘atest, 
of Easter. And your correspondent, who observed the 
expression in the t verse Of the Gospel) “‘ When the 
doors were shut,” might be moved somewhat im favour of 
this latter solution by those words with which theGospel 
actually begins>Cum ‘sero .csset. die. ajla, ‘When, it was 
late that'same day.” His*Own’sy ion, however, that 
the name Low yee oe iction to the’Grand’ or 
on before it, I think.xery: i ble ;, though 
baa oe cores ecb 
a ; ; r t ° 
Sunday ae moO means: an. Fe Sal It is the 
ottave day'of Easter, andits office is cele far 


ter so that‘of ordinary Sundays, 

ercaersolomolty than may Reviney church 

calls the Sunday Dominica in Albis; because, as we learn 

from St. Augustin, the neophytes on that day put off the 

day thei baptianh NOW say nak oot erm Low har 
AY, a! " may | tH) 

4 Ys er : ? 


! | word Awxes might have 
led:to. our, name;.and ifit be asked how. a Greek. word 
should have’ found its of 


into cthe ¢ ary of our 
Atigl6-Saton * answer'may' be, that the 
Greek Asuxos, ‘uz, and the Anglo-Saxon Jowe, beat 
a very close resemblance to . ove, oat. , ny 4 
something st or striki ey 

ht aj ee cae etn daly se png tog 

light or flame.....T6 lowe is to burst it 

ofthis orto bright; and the connexion 
of this truth with whiteness 14 perlaps sufficiently close to 
ave led our ancestors to call i 
Dominica in 





from 
F. C. HusaNBBTE- 


Sunday in question 
ow, is, bright or. white Sunday. é 





French 
as there 
chat we 


fence in 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
| ass and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 


PALE ALE.—E- oe the sole 


ebrated. informs the 
long-cel by the ‘Faculty, not 


ES poeta procured at the Brewery, 
City Office, 98 chiscoshhineti Street. 


Txt VISITORS to. the CON | 
the Royal Meneaderny, No. 1 Old Jewry: beg tS eantind the ely 

thal they continae to recelve pe BR of Objects ot ‘Arts, 
sore a ao ph rarer tn Shipment of E' Sei 
wae ag tne world, 


Lists of their 
had on application at 


ETT S'S Whar BRANDY, 
Sar pao eo fe atthe Sitnckeate sie, Bristol, Brighton hton, 

perp ae he pra d in every focality, at, i. pet 
~~ 


bonties bottles preety ried by the tne Batent etal ry peg ony 728 


- we 
pablletsbents at 16s, ei Gallon to, Balk or at 18s, in the Ca) 4 
Bottles, in quantities Pee than Two Gallons. " 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRI BS OLD BROWN as epee 
otinat long celebrated (he tart gt ape its su ity 
4 Perie and lasting pacfamee eutt Packet io labelled witht Perkins’ 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 


DF bey eA setemet Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
Hawprte’s Paxsmxvativs Toorn-Powpsr, an — preparation for 
pe ang pt Eh agreeable th! id divesting th 
ition, is an — ing the 
Tooth of ot every impurity, increases the f (the mo the ename in pole 
and colour. 


surviving 
pe Se 
mule thereto 





ts abroad, and e information, may be 
oitice as above. taf 3 








PR pe Mogiuine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
for maintaining {ne beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 

thon d a delight tful pertum: 

His Germinative guid is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is fai 

Hawpare’s Co.p Canam ov Rosus, prepared in great perfection. 

Iurrnovan Scourtnc Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
eeeeatessae tee for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 





ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKS.— 

respect its from th i inspection 

crn Stack eck ¢ WATCHES, wi which has pPanyeak aly fi ern 

to meet the a Youth's Silver Watches, 

Heep rep Kever ditto at 6 Guineas each Lady’s 

Gold, Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent's maiufacture 
by three separate granted in i836, 1840, vey 1 
$3 codkspur Street, 82 Strand, 54 Royal Exchange 





EO LOG Y.— Persons wishing to become 
acquainted with this interesting branch of Science will find 

their studies a Sycilleabes by means of small Collections, which 
can be had at 2,5) 5210, 20; Guineas goelly of J, TENNANT, Mine- 


ralogist to nes Pi 8 fo Strand, 

"Atal iat Guineas, which yi the recent works 
meee ina with five 

tpt, ‘Thefellowing Idameuthine ofthe contents.” 
Mrtznare which ~ either the a ef Rocks, or occasion- 
pe imbedded fact hem: — ee adits Jasper, Garnet, 
oe Cero e tt Fetspar, Talc, Tourma- 
lines Calcareo' ite, Strontia, Salt, Sulpbar, 


valtoodieats “Heyman Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, An- 
one Silver, 4 Boe 
Ka ‘aicsine dopidlate, subs (i Serpen- 
‘ete Aap pre 


Wenlock 


Carboni- 
aura Wealden. Chalk, Plastic-clay, lon clay, and 
Mr, Transaaigivgs Private Tastruction in Geological Mineralogy. 


(LAU DBE'S: COLOURED. and NON- 
GNARR TED DAGTLEREOR YA 


D. 














Encore HARVigT. “RICK -CLOTHS, 
Soe ral eat go ee lou, for de i ce for Gt” fs certainty one 


“i hear new and séeond-h Gutcaalane any « coined BEN- 
JAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Dae Streets So Southwark. Essly & ~ 
Ww: 


Ten Page Netting and Bunting for Pruit-Treey, dc. raped 


[eens eH PERSONS, avin 
Seen evens eras |e 





of 
Members. 
for length 
taining enough for tee 


pagneer. of Abie! 


o1 THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


iQ Hf jos (Pe reeeme | 
M. Jullien’s Concerts D’Ete, 
312 up!) s'eopyAEOR,ONER MONTH ONLY), 
Witt commence an FREDAY NEXT, June 12th, 1846. 
JULULEN™ has?'thechonour to announce 
and fatter by the Lind 2 beso seretal yrs be 
his exertions, he 


“owed on thus deenveinadios cngsnining 


AN ANNUAL ee OF 5 concent D'ETE. 
wit ey at age year termed as it does 
all - rears of aro Europe =e = Li 
reat mt. toan SorabraI eae Por the tone “4 


r: Congre- 
t weet to the 
ty 


ae impart- 
Concerts vee 
Mi Jcrirms, has, availed himself in in every 

way, and trusts he will be enabled to 

order Concerts, embracing both 


possible 
to present to his od a Short Series 
and Instrumental Music of a first-rate 
. JuLLiEN’s Orchestra, already one of the most complete in E 
ahuuab we some very important actors, and pty Ferjumers 
will make their first appearance. 

PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTAL SOLO PERFORMERS, 
Sieyor SIVORI, Monstevr SAINTON, 
AND 
Monsteur VIEUTEMPS 
(Hie First Appearance at M. Jullien’s Concerts). 


Monstzun ROUSSELOT, Monsizur TOLBECQUE, 
AND 
Herr HAUSMAN 
(His First Appearance at M. Jullien’s Concerts), 


Messrs. BAUMANN, RICHARDSON, BARRET, 
LAZARUS, PROSPERE, 
AXD 
HERR KE@NIG. 


In this, the first introduction of Vocal Music at these Concerts, M. 
JULLIEN endeavoured to sustain the high character which his Instru- 
phy Perrormances have 5 scaeee, Co by engagin ig Artistes of the 

it eminence, he Vocat DEPARTMENT an equal 
soem cof the public tion. arene following distinguished persons will 
sing on the opening it, Viz. :— 


Miss BIRCH, 
Mademoiselle GOLDBERG, Monsieur GOLDBERG, 


AND 
Herr HOLZELL. 
M. Jutiren has the gratification to state that he has also lo 
ceeded in suing ant aes with that distinguished Vocalist, 


H — PISCHEK. 


Pre ean thse the great star of attraction at all the Grand 
oncerts of the and has met with the most eminent success at the 
Philtsarmonte — Ancient eg as well as having been honoured 
with the highest at Hen Maszsty’s Court Concerts. 
wed eS wil sing at the om — on the Last TWELVE 
NIGHTS is remaining in Eagiens.& a 
a7), | during which time he will cece aff bie met ost popular “« 
any.” 


Be penting with other Artists of celebrity, who will ap- 
gant uring “the pb my 


AN ENTIRELY NEW DECORATION 


Will be arranged, of the Floral Character of the Season; and, 
in fact, every exertion will be made which can contribute to the attrac- 
tion fan ay elegant and refined Entertainment. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION : 

The entree to Concerts — by First-rate Artistes has poy fie pos 
10s. 6d., and although M. Ji eves attractions such as the abo: 
Soa li pate combined, in any one ‘Series; 

wu same line uct as always en- 
deavouring to render his Musical Entertainments popular in their charac- 
ter, he has determined to reduce the prices of admisson to these Concerts 

to to the following moderate scale, viz: 


«. d. 

Dress Circle 2. ws ew wh te 26 

Pit and Boxes . . - 16 

Galleries 10 
Private Boxes, 10s. 64., li. ls., and lls. 6d. 


The Refreshments will consist of Ices, Sherbet, Carrara Water, &c., 
and be under the — of Mr. G. Payne. 

Places and may be ao on bay ny yg to Mr. Reilly, 
at the Box-office ofthe Th Theatre, » Winich 10 till 4.—Private 
Boxes also at the Libraries of M Mitchell, er. Sams, Mr. Ollivier, &c., 
Sop end at M. Junin and Covs Musical Establishment, 214 Regent 








ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
seus, CERITO has the honour to in‘ Friends, Sub- 

and the Public, — her BENEFIT will take place 

on THURSDA NEXT, pg of Jun 846, when will be formed 
Cimarosa’s @euvre, in Two ~~ entitled IL et alee 
a ay te Elisetta, 


Made. Castella; Paoline, Sig. Mario; Count Robinson, Sig. .. Lablache; 


with’ an entirely New Grand Oriental Ballet, entitled 

a ROOKH; or, the pave of oy Lanorge. Founded on the admired 

Poem of Thomas beg ta M, Perrot. The Music ar- 

ranged by Sig Sig Pugni. 7 cenary by Mt harles Marshall. The ead 
parts by Malle. cenit a ci Moncelet, Cassan, Demelisse, 

x, Julien, Mdlle. » M. St. Leon, M. Gosselin, M. 

M. Bertrand, and ‘M. ge eat The ——— mes "by Miss Bradley 

ales, under the superintendence of meg sg he 

Decofations by Mr. Mr. Eamund, Bra jag The Machinery by oot he Sloman. 

Applications for boxes, s, ickets, to be at Box-office, 

Opera Colonnade. , 


Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 
ORNING READINGS in SHAKSPEARE, 
atthe WESTERN LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITU. 


x108, ra Leicester Square, 
wey of READ, whoee eloc: 
y, Slanted, w 


Cee fe 


Read was pre 
salt aatabae, haven be, hp Song, 








Readings and Lessons in Families. Address, 4 St. Martin's Place. 





C= of STAMMERING.—No. XIX 


“ Chich eater, April 12th, 1828. 
“ Mr. Hoyt was kind ve @ lesson in my presence to Thom 
) 


it (ami almost to a eomplete 
Sure) produced by this single ‘legen, I poe) $F. wore that Mr. Hunt's 
ill be successful in nearly every c a heeepege I not whe pace 
inp on any organic defect, provided the requisite degree of ition is _ 
by the pupil.j Joun bmg M.D 
Mr. Hunt, 224 Regent Street. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The SIXTEFNTH MEE’ — 
of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION tor the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCR 
~f ae in SOUTHAMPTON, on THURSDAY ‘MORNING, the 
of September, 1846. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, London. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, near St. James’s Palace. 
Admission, ls. ; ree 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling; Cata- 
logue, One Shilling. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





HE ROYAL CHRISTENING.—Messrs. 
HENRY GRAVES and'Co: have the honour of announcing that 
the grand Picture by Sir Gzoicz Harrznr, representing 
THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
will henceforward be exhibited in their Gallery—Admission by Cards. 
6 Pall Mall, June 6th, 1846. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Eton Select Orations of Cicero. 
In 22mo, price 4s. 6d., bound, 
TULLII CICERONIS ORATIONUM XII 
SELECTARUM LIBER: Textu ad Editionem Orstui de 
i se : Metis Anglice scriptis. 
xcudebat E. P. Williams. Veneunt etiam apud eundem, 
No'S Bridge Steet, Blackfriars, Londini. 





—_ Family Prayers. 
Printed in a large t ce 7s. 6d., post 8vo cloth, being Volume 10 of 
a New and Collected a eaiion oft Author’s Works, revised by 


HE DOMESTIC MINISTER’S ASSISTANT; 
or, Prayers for the Use of Families for Six Weeks, Morning and 


Evening. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM JAY. 
Contzents:—Prayers for Morning sand Evenii Sod Six ng a 
Prayers for Select Occasions—Short us 
Particular Seasons—Thankagivings y's Particular Evente—Acts of De. 
votion for the Table. 
C. A, Bartlett, 32 Paternoster Row. 








Post Svo, 4s. cloth lettered, 
NOTES of TRAVEL at HOME; during a 
Month’s Tour in Scotland and England. 
ByG.A.S8. 
London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; E. Croydon, Teignmouth. 





Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest 
Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in a.p. 640. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





New and Collected Edition of Landor's Writings. 
In 2 vols. medium 8v0, price 32s. cloth, 


HE WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 

LANDOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, with a New 

and Original Series; Pericles and Aspasia; Examination of Shake- 

spear os Foatinacee of Boccacio and Petrarca; Hellenics (now for the 

first time published); Tragedies, and Poems. With many large addi- 
tions throughout, and the setbor's last correction. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
THE BLACK-GOWN PAPERS. 


By L. MARIOTTI.j 
“ Convey a lively idea of Italian life.”—Spectator. 
“ A work of much merit.”—Literary Gazette. 
“The writer is entitled to take a place among ow "—— Athenaeum. 
“¢The Black-Gown Papers’ deserve success. The production 
of a man of warm imagination and Ted Monthly. 
Wiley and Putnam, 6 Waterloo Place. 





In 8v0, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 


By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
“ We have read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
euliy one thet ciel G6 Sees Ss eee ee ee only replete with 
information brought sorarerye pie Por eee 2 


cha- 

an ag or ini tow roel g 

one part lume as more deserving atten- 
are ably done."—-Sdinburgh Medical and Gurgicel 








Londen: Jobo Churchill, Princes Street, Sebe. 
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R. MURRAY'S HAND.- BOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS ABROAD, and READERS at HOM 


The following are now ready :-— 


1 
HAND-BOOK of TRAVEL-TALK, 4s. 6d. 


2. 
HAND-BOOK for were: GERMANY and 
the RHINE. 12. 


HAND- BOOK PANORAMA of the RHINE. 
10s 


4. 
HAND-BOOK for SOUTH GERMANY and 
the TYROL, 10s, : 


HAND-BOOK of PAINTING —SCHOOLS 
of GERMANY, &c, 12s. 


HAND-BOOK for SWIT BELAND and the 
ALPS. 100, 4 New Edition, revised. (Nearly read; 
A 
HAND: BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS to 
GERMANY. 2) 


& 
HAND- BOOK for FRANCE and ‘the 
PYRENEES. .124, 


HAND-BOOK for) SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, 
MADRID, &c, 30s. 


HAND-BOOK for "NORTH ITALY. and 
FLORENCE. 12%. 4 New Edjtion, revised. (Nearly ready), 


rt 
HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME. 15s. as 


HAND-BOOK ‘of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 10s. 6d. - 


HAND-BOOK of: PAINTING—SCHOOLS 
of ITALY. 12s. Pa 


HANDBOOK for MALTA and the 
EAST. lis. dt 


s he 

HAND-BOOK for EGYPT and THEBES. 42s, 
16, 

HAND-BOOK to the PICTURE-GALLERIES 
in LONDON, &c. 10s. 1 

- HAND-BOOK to WINDSOR and ETON. 

. 6d. 

18, 

», HAND-BOOK to WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mantell on the Microscope. 
Now ready, with Coloured Plates and Wvodcuts, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES; or, a 
Glimpse at the Invisible World, revealed by the Microscope. 


By GIDEON A, eA D.C.L. 
Author of ““ The Wonders of Geology.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, Is. 
APPENBERG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
under the ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 
Translated by BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S,A, 
John Murray, Albemarle. Street, 





Now ready, Second Edition, revised, 8 vols. 8vo, 420. 
IVES of the LORD’ CHANCELLORS of 
P- maam from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George IV, 
t Series, P 
By LORD CAMPBELL, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





British Association, 
With Six Plates, price 12¢, 
HE REPORT of the FIFTEENTH 


EETING of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT « of SCIENCE, held at Cambridge in June 1345; 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
re of LORD SRARCELLOR. ELDON. 


= wos Book. 
cE $8, 

One of HOR Majesty’s rigs, 

‘oa Murray, Albemarle Street, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


“ this day, No. 33, post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
MEMOIRS of a CHURCH MISSIONARY in CANADA. 


On April 80th wag published, No. 82, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SLE VOOON DT A 


N TT A-L-E S. 


By the Author of ‘Letters from the Baltic,” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





‘A New and Original Work, 
Post 8vo, 5s. 
HE®™ AN MELVILLE’S RESIDENCE 
among the MARQUESAS ISLAN 
John Murray, Albemarle oor 





In 8 vols. post Svo, price 12, lls, 6d. 


LEWELYN’S HEIR;; or, North Wales: its 


Manners, Customs, and Su vattions during the last Centu: 
Illustrated by Story founded on fac facts ms! 7 


**It is a real work, with more a and original knowledge than 
half the manufactured novels that appear in these days.”’—Spectater. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Mr. Lee on Mineral Waters. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on MINE- 
RAL WATERS and BATHS, 
By EDWIN LEE. 


Contents.—Preliminary Remarks—On Mineral Waters in general—Classi- 
fication and Effects—Employment of—A to Diseased S 
eS en pm Mineral Waters—Notes on Continental Climates—The 


‘ater Cure.—(Third Reprint). 


By the same Author, Third Reissue, price 6s. 


The BATHS of GERMANY, with Notices of 
French and Swiss Baths. 
J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 








Now ready, Part II., price 2s. 6d. 
EROINES of SHAKSPEARE. Engraved 


under the eran of Mr. Cuarixs Hearts, from Draw- 
ings by the First Artists. IL, contains — 


From a Painting by - = — 
= v Pe yprith. 
*,* Continued Monthly, Each Part containing Three Plates, Proofs, 
’ imperial 4to, 44. ; caine B= : 
D, Bogue, 86 Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 





Bloxam's Gothic Architecture. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, tcp. 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
RINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL ARCHITECTURE; with an Explanation of Technical 
Terms, and a Centenary of Ancient Terms. 
By MATTHEW HOLBECHE BLOXAM,. 
Tilustrated with 228 Woodcuts. 

*,* The present Edition has been considerably enlarged. 

D. Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers, 


HE PARLOUR NOVELIST.—A Series 5 of 
Works of Fiction by the most celebrated Authors, now publishin 
in Monthly Volumes, price 2s. sewed, or 2s. 6d. in extra cloth. 8 


“ An extraordinary specimen of the cheap literature of the age.” — pay; 


« Got w i 9. macenes Sant eatin the highest credit the bo 
printing trade of Belfast."— - 9 the hock ang 


dubia on 





for ity, few he 
pobile than this ements Licreeet “advartiogn ee tie 


Now ready, Volume Fitth, containing, 
The MAGICIAN. A Romance, by Lertca 


Rrrcurs, Author of “ The Game of Life, Romance of French History,” &c 
“ Mr. Ritchie’s ne wrought and glowing romance.” — Sir E, 
Lytton, in “ Alice, o1 Mysteries.” ia Sipiacaed 
hind a it remarkable A ged in Mr. Ritchie’s Tales is that of vivid 
with brea ama of strong excitement. They carry 
you m with reathen apy th gh. scenes of passion, and suffering, 
“aaeee aaa en M‘Intyre, London; W. 8. Orr and Co. Liverpoo!: 
Geor; age = Edinburgh: John Menzies, Glasgow: Richard Griffin 
and Dublin: Cum and Ferguson, 





This day, with numerous Illustrations, price One Shilling, 


HE UNION MAGAZINE, 
No. VI. 


ConTENTSs. 

1, Recollections of Rome—2. My Brother—3, Quarantine Tale, No.2 
—4, Rise and Sige bg? of Liberty in England and France—5. Answer 
from my Old Parlour Carpet—6. fasings at Home and Abroad, No, 2— 
7. Anaereontic Shrub—8. Late for Lectures—9. Royal Academy and 
National Gallery—10, Pleasures of Home—1l1. German Criminal Ju- 
risprudence. 

Published by Barker and White, 33 Fleet Street; and to be obtained of 
all Booksellers in Town or Count: try. 

The First Volume is now ready, {lesrely, bound, containing 646 
pages of | press, and 54 I by Puiz, Mason, &c. Price 








Wisdom and Cheerfuiness. 


HE FAMILY HERALD, Part XXXVIL, 
price 6d., contains: The White Row— The Coquette —The Yellow 
Domino — The i of Kang-Hy —The Tem; ‘empted—The Death- 
Knell—The Skeleton—Titles of Hendur, Modes of Address— 
Beauty, with how to create and how to it—How to make the Mar- 
ried Life rte ae Dip of Ink. Madonna. and several other charm- 
ing Tal ariety of I Glemse and a evading, for 
the Intelligen lec! KTuR 
Faminy Hagerty,” the unix, cite even 
the kind of Periodical for ‘whiling ray rs elatr@mae9ns 
To be Nad of all Rooksalerse sci. in 


To Amateurs of Music. 
Now ready, 
HE MUSICAL HERALD, Part 5., price 10d., 








EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready (Volume the Eighth), price 3s. 6d. 
UIZOT’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION; 


from the FALL ofthe ROMAN EMPIRE to the FRENCH RE- 


VOLUTION. 
Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT, bastard 
Volume the First, comprising * Civilisation in Eur 
the first Ten Chapters 
the first time. 
DELAROcHE. 


“ As a histonan and a phil we on x M, Guiaet in the very hi, os 
of modern the loftiest of th 


est rank among ag writers 

ions of hi he is are of raptors We by not * healtate to sa) hat his 
lettures appear to us to throw more light on the history of society in 
Europe, waiters anew pees eee ye = ankind, than an tape works in 
existence, e, the phi o rt was embodi in a human 
being it isin M izot a : " 


complete, and 
ters of * Civilisation in France.”{ ‘ow tra translated for 
With a Portrait of M. Guizor, from the Picture by Pact. 


rarest Fleet Street 3 and all Booksellers. 





Price 2s. 6d, 


HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 
and UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE.—JUN’ 


Contents oF No. XI. 

1. Michelet’s Works.—2. Notes 0 YY an Political — 
8. Historical Ballads, No. No. 2, byt rd Jb meres MP4 Gesck 
Politics.—5. Lapl The pessenel cetet, by Rev. wid - 
Bennett <7, Coral Enteralnment of Fz Roget rep ah in 

le lerre d’Aubusson,— ts by t — 
Short Notices —1]1, The Law of Mor tmain, teddies w ~ 
Loudon : John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. Paterds J. H, Parker, 
Cambridge; Macmill 





Price 3d,, or 4d. Stamped, 


HE PARISH CHOIR; or, Church Music 
Book.—No. V. for JUN! 


ConTeEwrs, 
Conversations on the Choral Service. 
hanting the Psalms,— 
Fria nds aod Critics—Mr. 


No. IV.~—Dr. Comber on 


ts 
—Plea for a Division of the Morni: i with 
continuation of a Series of Single Chants for eveny on in in the Month. 


London; John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 





of 24 large 4to of Select Vocal and ineirementel 

Music, and 48 columns of Entertaini y and Instructive Musica! Literature, 
by an Eminent Writer. ‘This is another step | vers the promotion 

of a mousical taste in this country; and 





and er ocd mec of all 

int are excellent, and the Music is both 

correc! UsmCAL Heratp” is also published in 

Numbers, price 2d.: Jo be had of all Booksellers and News Agents 
roughout the United Kingdom, 





Int vol. pas pait:8¥0, price 7s. 6d. 
OTES and REMARKS. made in JERSEY, 
FRANCE, ITALY} and’ the MEDITERRANEAN, in 1815 and 
By J. BURN: MURDOOH, Esq. 
William Black d and Sons, Ed gh. and London. 








Now publishing in ee Parts, Kage My: Mid By ig pel ve Foppet 
plates, plain %. , veiodeea tet 


A NATURAL HISTORY the MAMMALIA, 
or 


"itGhtgoe Esy. 
the British Museu’ 


KOSMOS: a General Survey of the Physical 
ne og a of the Universe. By Baron A. HUMBOLDT. Vol. I., post 
Sva, 10s. 

Second Edition, artiended, 1 ovi. $vo, price 18¢, 

RURAL ECONOMY, in its relations with 
Cremeans, Fes  Phyeies, and Mefeoreleny: By J. B, BOUSSINGAULT, Member 


Now ready, 1 vol. Svo, with an Engraved Plate, 12s. 
SCROFULA; its Nature, its Prevalence, its 


Causes, and the Principles of Treatment. By BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, 
F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 


Lately was publi in} 1 vol. | Svo, illustrated with 44 Coloured and 
3 Plain Plat ates, Woodeuts, ead edition, price 1/. 154, 6d. 


MAN —a NATURAL HISTORY of. By 
J.C. PRICHARD, M.D., F.R.S. 


SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL 3 MAPS, &, large folic, 
stemset,, See & Sheet of Letterpress. 


London; H, Bailli¢re, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 
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M* COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1 
The MODERN ORLANDO. 
8vo, 6s. 


II. 
ECHOES from the BACKWOODS; 
Or, Sketches of Transatlantic Life. 
By Capt. LEVINGE. 
2 vols. small 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


111. 
LEONTINE; 
An Historical Novel of the French Court, 
By Mrs. MABERLY. 
38 vols. 


Iv. 
The BOOK of COSTUME ; 
Or, Anna's of Fashion in all Countries, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. 
With between Two and Three Hundred Illustrations, 
21s, elegantly bound. 


v. 
ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 
5 vols, 


‘ vi. 
A PIPTH EDITION of the CRESCENT and 
the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, bound. 


vit. 
MARSTON; 
Or, The Soldier and Statesman. 
By the Rev. G, GROLY, LL.D. Author of “Salathiel,” &. 
8 vols. 


tale, full of tins et terrible interest "—Lit. Gazette, 
"Naval and Military Gazette.  - 

‘work we have the mas erpiece of one of the master- 
ee For ne ax we fou: ——. — of 
inguished characters, one so glo! ly yet ully inted.”— 

Cheltenham Examiner. 

“The varied qualities of this work will ensure it a wide circle of readers, 
and we believe a lasting p e imaginative will esteem it for 
the romance of its fiction ; the thoughttul for its sentiments and its prin- 
ciples; and the men of public life for its copious eloquence and glowing 
images." — Britannia, 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 18 Great Marlborough Street, 





In fep.8vo, cloth beards, price 6s. 
CRIPTURAL MUSINGS. 


By AUGUSTA M. WICKS, 
“The ‘Musings’ need not bring with them an appeal to our potanter— 
challenge respect by their own worth; for while the style displays 
considerable ability, the matter a cultivated as well asa i- 
plined one pious mind.” ronicle. 
“An tnaffected ,! min, ith warm-hearted interest in the 
the work... . 
0 dl may 
= in ae pve 3) of pusinese by aeecetie vent a 
ng atten! toa argument, or volume, which we 
fr nt iy mide when pn, a for far oF losing the connexion.”— 
‘ores ‘ 
“This is a work which. reflects it credit on a young authoress. It 
ays a thorough knowledge of ps Scriptures, a fervid piety, and great 
enthusiasm in the cause of religion.”"—New Monthly Belle pam 
London : Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley, Fleet Street. 





C, KNIGHT axp CO.’S WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 
KNicut’s WEEKLY VOLUME: 


q ABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY of BRITISH WORTHIES. 
ol. VIEL, Price ls. sewed; ls. 6d. cloth. 


: KNIGHT’S PENNY MAGAZINE. Nob. 27. 
nd ne: ™ Eye-Witness—Long and Short Time; Lord Ashley 
on pam aa of Railway Reform,—The Wan- 


London: Charles Knight and Co,,22 Ludgate Street, 





Adams’s Sacred Allegories. 
In royal 18mo, price 4s. 6d., the Third Edition of 
SAcRED ALLEGORTIES. 
Conrants: 1. The Shadow of the Cross. 2. The Distant Hills. 
the Rev, WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A. 
Fellow of Menton Gallege ; Inte Vicar of St. Peter's in the East, Oxford, 
ak Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churebyard, and Waterloo Place. 
** The ALLEGORIES may be had separately, price 2. 6d, each. 








MR. WEALE WILL PUBLISH, IN A FEW DAYS, 


MEDIZVAL ART.—An entirely new Work on DECORATIVE ART, consisting of Ancient German, Liégeois, Dutch , 
and English Examples, in 2 vols. imperial folio, price 10/. 10s. elegantly half-bound in morocco, gilt, entitled 


1. DIVERS WORKS OF EARLY MASTERS IN CHRISTIAN 
DECORATION : 


An Historical Account of the achievements of Art from the hands of ALBERT DURER, with his Biography.—Of his 
Master, WOHLGEMUTH, and his Friend, PIRCKHEYMER;; with their Portraits in facsimile.—Of ADAM. KRAFFT, 
his Sacramenthauschen.—All of Nuremburg.—The Account, with Illustrations, of St. Jacques Church at Liége; its rise 
under Bishop Balderic IT. in 1016, to its more decorative state of interior embellishment and magnificent Stained Glass 
Windows of the Albert Durer School of Design in 1525.—Of Gouda in Holland, the Painted Glass Windows of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Baptist, presented by Mary Queen of England and Philip IT. of Spain, and by the Nobles and Munici 
Bodies of the Cities of Holland; with a Memoir on this and other Painted Glass.—Lives and Works of DIRK and WOUTER 
CRABETH;; with their Portraits in facsimile.—Stained Glass Windows from York, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, County 
of Kent, &c, &c, &.—-Forming an elaborate work of 75 Plates, the greater part of which are richly coloured. 


2. OLD ENGLISH and FRENCH ORNAMENT: for the Interior 


Embellishments of Houses, for Carvers and Decorators; with Designs for Doors, Windows, Fireplaces and Chimney Glasses, 
Ornamented Furniture, &c, &c., by Chippindale, Johnson, Inigo Jones, Lock, &c. 220 Designs in 100 Drawings, in 4to, 
half-morocco, price 25s. 


3. QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEERING, 5: vols., now 


guriw, with 170 Engravings. The work contains valuable Papers on Mechanical Engineering, Railroads, Embanking, 
ba =— ae Nev Thames Tunnel, History of Mechanical and Engineering Art from the Earliest Period, &c. &c. 
rice in boards, 5/. 5s. 


Tn imperial folio, 19 highly finished Lithographed Engravings, price to Subscribers, in half-morocco, 2/. 2s. 


4. ILLUSTRATIONS of the ROCK-CUT TEMPLES of INDIA. 


Designed to illustrate the Architecture of the Buddhist and Brahmanical Caves and Monoliths, from the earliest to the 
latest periods at which such works were executed in India. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq., F.R:A.S. and F.R.G. 

Some copies of a Disquisition on the subject, with Descriptive Letterpress, by Mr. FEreusson, in 8vo, with 10 Detailed 
Engravings, will, by permission of the Royal Asiatic Society, be allowed to be sold to the Subscribers to the Illustrations 
for 5s. 6d. in addition. 

LIST OP PLATES, 
Frontispiece. —Khandagiri Hill, Cuttack. AsuntTa.—Verandah of Vihiara, No. 2. 
Currack.—Exterior of a Vihara on the Udyagiri Hill—Ve- | Kari1.—Entrance of the Great Chaitya Cave. 
randah on the Ganesa Gumpha. Pillars in ditto Pillars in Great Chaitya Cave, 
Asunta.—General View of Caves, comprising Caves Nos, 21 Kannari. 
and 26. Kanwarki.—Exterior of Great Chaitya Cave. 
Interior of Chaitya Cave, No. 10. View of Durbar Cave. 
Interior of Vihara, No. 17. Interior of Small Vihara, 
—— Do. do. No. 16. Ev.torna.—Kylas. 
Exterior of Chaitya Cave, No. 19. Interior of lanka. 
Interior of Do., No. 19. MANAVELLIPORE.—Cave with structural Vimana, 
Vihara Cave, No. 7. The Five Raths. 





In 4to, with numerous Illustrations, Vol. I. now complete, price 27. 2s. 


5. MEMORIALS of the ANTIQUITIES of the COUNTY of 


SUFFOLK; or, Historical, Genealogical, and Architectural Notices of the several Towns and Villages. By the Rev. 
ALFRED SUCKLING, LL.B., Rural Dean, Rector of Barsham, and Member.oef.the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Imperial 4to (only 50 copies printed), price 3/7. 13s. 6d. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 200 Woodcuts, price 7s, 6d. 


, YC . . . 

6. HINTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS: comprising Advice to 
those who, while yet at School, are destined to the Profession; to such as, having passed their Pupilage, are about to 
Trayel; and to those who, having completed their Education, are about to Practise; together with a Model Specification, 
involving a great variety of instructive and suggestive matter, calculated to facilitate their Practical Operations, and to 
direct them in their conduct, as the responsible Agents of their Employers, and as the rightful Judges of aContractor’s Duty, 


By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect. 


In 1 vol., 20 fine Plates and Text, imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, price 1/. 5s. 


7. STUDIES of ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 


principally selected from Original Drawings in the Collection of the late Sir Witn1am BuRRELt, Bart.; with some brief 
Observations on the Application of Ancient Architecture to the Pictorial Composition of Modern Edifices, 


By EDWARD BUCKTON LAMB, Architeet. - 
8. PAPERS on ARCHITECTURE and ARCHEOLOGY. This 


Work, which exhibits an unprecedented assemblage of nearly Five Hundred Illustrations by the best Artists, many of 
which are richly illuminated, is complete in four quarto volumes, price 67, neatly bound in cloth; or 7/. 7s. in half-morocco, 
gilt, with marble edges. 








MR. WEALE will shortly publish the following New Works and 
New Editions. 

9. Gen. Sir JOHN JONES’ SIEGES in SPAIN, 17. NICHOLSON’S CARPENTER’S NEW 
&e. Edited by Col. HARRY JONES, R.E., &. 3 vols. 8vo,| GUIDE. 4to. 

10. AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY 18. GUPPY’S GREAT BRITAIN STEAM- 
SCIENCES. Part II., and, shortly after, Part III. SHIP. Folio. 

11. TREDGOLD on CAST IRON, By 19. TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER’S POCKET- 
HODGKINSON. PartII. 8vo. BOOK for 1847-1848. 

12, Gen. PASLEY on CEMENTS, &c. 8vo. 20. Mrs. VARLEY’S' ENGINEER’S MA. 

13. Prof. POLE on HIGH-PRESSURE |NUAL for ACQUIRING a KNOWLEDGE of MINERA- 
ENGINES. LOGY. 12mo, 

14. —— MATHEMATICAL TREATISE on} 21. PYNE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of PER- 
the CORNISH ENGINE. SPECTIVE. 12mo. 

15. Sir JOHN MACNEILL’s DUBLIN and| 22. Vol. IX. PAPERS of the ROYAL ENGI.- 
DROGHEDA RAILWAY, In 4to, NEER. to. 

16. DEMPSEY’S RAILWAY PRACTICE.| 23. ALPHABETS and DEVICES of the 
In 4to, , MIDDLE AGES. 20 Plates, imp. 4to, price 25s, 


London; 59 High Holborn. 
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NEW WORKS 
AND 


FRESH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


rity 


TWENTY - FOU m AABE, uted Ei: 
TINE REPUBLIC; emb = 
ventures. By Col. J. ANTH 8vo, 14s 


[This day. 
Mr. W. CHARLES TOWNSEND'S LIVES: of 


TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES of the PRESENT CEN- 
= fThie- day. 


TURY, 2 vols; 8v0; 26s; <a 


Prof, FARADAY'S LE aoe size: 
i eke Boppen Memehtans he nat of Saise Ne, 
966. 8vo, 8d.; an NG ite 


er aged at POETRY of the ENGLISH 


LAKES. By C. a Y; Ex4., LL.D. ‘Bye, boos 
illustrated, Ie. [This 


. HORE APOSTOLIO® oni +a Digested N 
tive of the Acts, &c. of 4 rnd the Rev. W. wW. 
SHEPHERD, B. B.D. Fep, tro, (This doy, 


Vee | 


ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, sive Frorile- 
gium Lusibus Potticis 
GUL, “LINWOOD, A.D. etl [Just anor 


MARGARET Russet? ‘an Autobiography. 
Fep. 8vo, 6s. i wna 
LANETON PARSONAGE: a Tate for 
Children. By the Author and* of “ Amy Herbert.” 
Fep. 8vo, 5s. ' 
. 1x. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE. By 
the ARTISAN CLUB. Edited by J. BOURNE, C.E.. 4to, 
Plates and Woodcuts, 27¢. , (This day. 
zx 


STEEL'S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 
i ;dound, 8. 8vo, 


RITCHIE On RAI WAYS: with Remarks on 
Proposals 1 


Accidents, and 
Woodcuts 


, 98. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCI 
ARCHITECTURE.’ 
8vo, Wootleuts, 63. 


their Prevention. Fep. 8yo, 


OPADIA of COTTAGE 
tited by Mrs, LOUDON. 


x11t. 


The CHURCH in the CATACOMBS, illustrated 
¥ its bees gsr Remains. By Dr. C.,. MAITLAND. <8vo, 


LECTURES on PAINTING and. DESIGN. 
By B. R. et » Historical Painter. Vol. II. 8yo, 
Fortraits, &c., 12 


The Right*Hon, T. B. ” MACAULAY'S CRITI- 
CAL and ae masa: 4th Edition. 3 vols. 


8vo, 368. 
write Right Hoa. ir ie Ans MACKINTOSH’S 
TOSH; hog. 3 VOM C6, he ee MACKLIN. 


PERICLES: a Tale of Athens. By the Author 
tS ee gh rc aa 2 vols. post 8vo, 


HISTORICAL PICTURES of the MIDDLE 
AGES. From Records in the Swiss Archives. By a Wan- 
dering Artist. 2 vols. post 8vo, 189, 

; xrx. 


A YEAR and a DAY in the EAST; or, 


Wanderings over Land and Sea. - 
AUBAN.. Post 8vo; 7s, ace fics ae 


PEDESTRIAN REMINISCENCES at HOME 
preg ABRoan. By SYLVANUS,. 8vo, Frontispiece, 
_ as 
Londov: leunaian Baowz, assy, eotaveuane, 


~ 


AF fs a oye Burlington Street, June 6, 1846, 


“tT x4 4 71) 
ISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


i ‘NEW ‘wo ks! JUST 


ant Deptenteortitipcoiinllto Wit SHajedty the @ucen. 
A NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS CLERARBATIVE OF ENGLISH 
= eo —- HISTORY. 


Iicrodive KUMEROUSs Rorar LeTreas PROM AUTOGRAPHS IN THE BurtisH Mosevw, STATE Pires, Orrice, &e, 
With Notes and Illustrations, by Sir HENRY ELLIS, KH, F.R.S., Sec. S.A., &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with’ Portraits from Original Paintings. 














NEW WORK BY MRS. JAMESON. — 
wne.| MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, LITERATURE, 
AND SOCIAL MORALS. 


By. Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of “‘ Characteristics of Women,” “ Loves of the Poets,”’ “ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Mrs. Gore’s New Novel. 
THE DEBUTANTE; 


Lady Blessington’s New Novel, 
alae LONDON ty MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE 
: By Mrs. GOR CHAMBRE. 
Auther of “ Mothers snd Daughters, *, UThe Dowager,” - By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


eers and Parvenus,” &c. 
3 et post 8vo. 3 vols. post 8vo, 





THE OCCULT SCIENCES. __ 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 
APPARENT MIRACLES. 


From the French. Edited, and-illustrated with Notes, by A. T. PHOMBON, M.D. 


2 vols. 8vo. ial 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her, Majesty. 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Carlyle’ s Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Rpyerney: 


ith many Additional Letters. In 3 vols. 8v0, with a Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


[he Additional Letters, separately, to complet the Birst 


Edition. In 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF | 
Captain Keppel’s Ex xpedition to Borneo -of-I 
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